tue Deiſm, the Baſis of Chriſtianity : 
8. 


OBSERVATIONS on Mr. Thomas Cbubb's 
Poſthumous- works. 


Which ſhew, 


How far the evidence of Mr. Chubb*s Chriſtia- 
nity ſeems to ariſe from his laſt writings, 


AND 


Some of the blemiſhes and errors of thoſe his 
writings, are pointed out, 


To which is prefixed, 


Ess Av to demonſtrate the truth and certainty of a 
particular providence. 


By CALEB FLEMING. 


LONDON, Printed for the Au THox; 


id by J. Noon, at the White Hart in the Poultry, 
+ RoBINSON, at the Golden Lion in Ludgate-ſtreet, 
d R. WIL Iock, in the Royal Exchange. 17 49. 
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To the CH UR cH Of PRoTEsTANT DTS“ 
s ENTE RS, who meet in Barthslomew- 
Cloſe and to my other worthy Friends, 
in, and about London, the following Sheets 
are humbly inſcribed. 


HIS Dzvicartion 7s intended to expreſs 
the grateſul ſenſe which 1 have of your friead- 
ſoip. 


A Treatiſe which exhibits the Icleas I have been 
ab'e to form of the Chriſtian fcheme, in a fme— 
what extenſive view; 1 thought would appear with 
fome propriety thus prefaced with the public teſti- 
mony of my eſteem and veneration of you. 


The countenance you give a proteſtant-diſſent, is 


from a convittion of its being the cauſe of TRUTH 
and LIBERTY. Which convition is rational; 
fince ſuch difſent imports, ** that you own no ther 
Lau: giver or King in the Church of God, befiaes 
* Jeſus Chriſt : or as it is an open denial of pow- 
*er or authority being veſted in any man, or body 
* of men on earth, to make and to enjoin rites of 
* Chriſtian worſhip, and terms of Chriſtian fellow- 
ip. And becauſe one may ſafely predict the 
lols of liberty, in Britain, 4% be the certain conſe- 


dee the DiJenting Gentleman's three Lettzrs to Mr. White. 
a „ uence 
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quence of an univerſal conformity to a civil a- 
| bliſhment of religion. It is, it has been the cu; 
| every where, all the world over, 25> ie 


And yet, many invidious reflections are caſt on 
the whole body of proteſtant-diſſenters , as if they 
were all Enthuſiaſts, Schiſmatics, Heretics, jeu, 
Fanatics ! 


Accuſations, much more eaſily brought, than ſup- 
ported. For how will the charge of Enthuſialm 
have place, where the Scriptures are acknow!e. ged 


to be the ſole rule of faith and practice; and rea- ns 
| ſon confeſſed to be the ſole judge of that rule? — 10 
] or, can thoſe men be juſtly reputed Schiſmatics, li 
| ' who are of peaceable and charitable diſpoſitions, WM ;., 
and whoſe ſeparation from the Eftabliſhed Church, fut 
is upon the very ſame principle, on which the re- ;:; 
formation from popery had its exiſtence ?—or can lip 
men be guilty of Hereſy, who are not immoral '—W ,,, 
and with a very ill grace does the Bigot call you * 
Fanatics, who, in your religious profeſſion, our thy 
but one Lord; and who are not fettered with ſub- Goc 
ſeriptions to any human creeds, or chained down ti app 
the obſervance of human rites and ceremonies, 
The genuine principles of a conſiſtent non-conſor. 5 
mity, are truth and liberty; however weakly i 1// 
wickedly many proteſtant diſſenters may have nin, 
taken or perverted them. ſaid, 
«c 7 
To the abſurd tenets, and inconſiſtent conduit . - 
ſuch, I am inclined to attribute the growth of 1 « ;1,. 
fidelity, or that diſguſt which ſome have taken I « 1,1, 
the Chriſtian profeſſion. * tha} 
e or 
Net that the unbeliever is hereby excuſed. H 6 I 


upon a thorough examination he would have * 
, [ 7 
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that no abuſes to which Chriſtianity is liable, nor 


any abſurdities in its profeſſors can reſlect the leaſt 
diſhonour on either its dotirine or precepts, 


Mr. Chubb, not having duly examined, pre- 


ſumes, in his Poſthumous-works, to impeach even 


the ſyſtem of Chriſtian morals! which bas induced 
me to make the following obſervations. 


He has frequently taken cover in Scepticiſm, 
that moſt comfortable reſuge of the unbeliever ! 
which ſurely is not very becoming the right ſtate of 
a rational mind, in its mature age and capacity : 
nor worthy the fate of the evidence reſpecting re- 
ligion, i. e. a man's concern with his Maker. The 
evidence here, will not require him to hang long in 
ſuſpence, and grope his way thro life, burrowing 
like the mole, whoſe greateſt peril and terror is in 
light. This would reflett great diſhonour on God, 
conſidered as a moral Governor, But he has ſhewn 
thee, O man, what is good : and what the Lord 
thy God does require of thee. — The grace of 
God, that bringeth ſalvation unto all men, hath 


appeared, teaching 


The Title which I gave a former treatiſe, v1z. 
Truth and modern deiſm at variance; offended 
Mr. Chubb; tho? I told him, that by modern, I 
ad not intend, true deiſm. Neveribeleſs, be has 
ſaid, . ſuch indeed is the penetration of ſome men, 
« that they can diſcover connections and relations 

there th:re are none in nature; and ſuch are 
* their abilities, that they can conſtitute and di;- 
* ſalve connettions and relations at pleaſure; and 
* that merely to exhibit an ill-natured reflection, or 
«for the ſake of a gibe.”” Poſthumous-works, 


Vol. II. p. 3 
ug a 2 _ IWha 
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What more virulent cenſure can any pen deliver? 
and yet, how heavily do the unbelievers complain 
of the ſcverity of their opponents ? 


I defire not to recriminate: but will obſer, 
that the propoſition which makes the head-title 10 
this tradt, viz. True deiſm the baſis of Chr. 
ſtianity, mov be thus explained. True dciſm, 
*« conſiiered rbjettively, is, God's love of the 
World: conſidered ſubjecitively, or in man, is hi; 
c firm belief , Gea's love of the world: but i! i; 
« the chief defigr. of the Chriſtian revelation to cx: 
c hibit God's love of the world; therefore true de. 
„ 1{m is the baſis of Chriſtianity.——But to (ey 
« or diſbelieve that God has made any expreſs re. 
& welation of his love to the world, in the tecch- 
jus of Chriſt and bis apaſtles, is, modern de- 
iin ſairiy ſtated.“ 


The unbeliever can with no juſtneſs claim the ap- 
pellation of Deiſt, but from his profeſſing to believe 
in Gol, and jrom his owning moral obligation, 
For if there be n ſuch thing as moral obligatin, 
there can ve no God; i. e. wo ſupreme moral Gt 
vernor. But if God ve a moral governor, then ve 
milſt atiribute to him moral perfettions: ſuch 0 
Juſtice, equity, goodneſs, truth, and taitn'uinels, 
The conf! deration of his being the patron of td 
branches of moral character in his creatures, ani 
the avenger of the contrary vices, is the great ape. 
raling principle, which belanceth the paſſions 4 
mankind ſo far as te preſerve that degree of orat 
which ſuofefts in this world of ours. 


Human laws and maxins f government extend 


% farther then juſtice and equity. Goodneſs, 1 Th 
the forms of mercy, lenity, and compaſſion, jo . monſt 
ceſſer 


4 
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eſſary to the welfare of mankind, 1s not under the 


ſandtion of civil government. It remains therefore 


neceſſary, that goodneſs ſhould have had the en- 


forcement of divine authority, which will infer an 


expreſs revelation. For with reſpect to thoſe vo- 
luntary engagements which men lay themſelves un- 
der from the principle of benevolence, how would 
theſe have appeared of ſuch importance, if God bad 
not been known to be à God of truth and faithtul- 
nels? But men could not have had this idea of 
lim, if he had never made any expreſs promiſes, in 
the accompliſhment of which, his truth and faith- 
fulneſs have been manifeſt. So that the ſcheme of 
the unbelievers, by denying that any expreſs reve- 
lation has ever been made, does deny that truth and 
faithfulneſs are moral perfedtions of the Deity. 


It is very aſſuming in a modern deiſt, not to 
ſuppoſe that a Chriſtian may be as capable of ſce- 
ing evidence, and as ſelicitous to form a juſt eſti- 
mate of its importance, as he himſelf can be. And 
yet, if we form a judgment by ſome late perfor- 
mances, there is nothing more ridiculous than the 
faith and religious profeſſion of Chriſtianity. Tho" 
the ridicule has no better foundation, than in the 


miſrepreſentations of it by ſome chriſtians. 


My deſign is to vindicate the reputation of the 
ſacred writers; and to ſhew, that pure, genuine 
Chriſtianity, as expreſſed in the New Teſtament 
writings, is no other than a plain, rational, di- 
vie ſcheme, ſupremely calculated to promote the 
rec/itude and happineſs of mankind ! and incapable 
of having any abſurdities or contradictions zuſtly 
jather*d upon it. 


The firſt thing attempted, is, an eſſay to de- 
monſtrate the truth and certainty of a particular 
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—.— The demal of which dofirine, une. 
evers have thought very neceſſary to render their 
ſtheme plauſible. 


The ſubſequent remarks on Mr. Chubb's cher. 
tions, have 3 titles affixed to their Ane 
ſettions. But I did not well know how to throw 
them into a juſt arrangement, or give an orderly 
digeſt of them. Some are noticed with great bre- 
vity; others are more largely conſidered, juſt as [ 
conceived the ſubjeft would require. 


That ſyſtem which I have endeavoured a defenct 
of, has, befides all its extrinfic, theſe intrinſic cri. 
teria or marks of truth, viz. © it teacheth, that q 
1% love of God cannot be demonſtrated, but by a line 
* of all men; that a love of all men, muſt be di- 
«© refted by a rational love of ourſelves. And lt. 
* cauſe Jeſus exemplified this in his doctrine, ſji- 
s rit and conduct; he was thereupon exalted to d. 
«<- minion. Hence it is, that Chriſtians are obliged 
* to exemplify their love of Chrift, in their imita- 
©« gion and obedience of him. In the doing of 
« which, their hopes of eternal life, thro* his mi- 
5 niſtrations, are juſtified.” 


This is the very ſcheme of divine truth and gos 
neſs, which the unbelievers deſpiſe and rejeft '— 
Would to God I might be the inſtrument of con. 
vincing any one of them. For, if I know myſelf, 
I could willingly, with St. Paul, be accurſed fron 
Chriſt, 7z. e. be an anathema, à devoted thing, . 

give my life a ſacrifice, by the authority, or ex. 
ample of Chriſt, if it might be the means of iis: 
ing theſe rejetters of Chriſtianity, 


May 
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May none of you, my friends, ever be aſhamed 
of, or neglet# the great ſalvation! but by a ratio- 
nal faith, that works by love, may you adorn the | 
doftrine of God our ſaviour in all things! is the | | 


devout wiſh, and earneſt prayer, of, [ | 


Your devoted, 


humble Servant, i 
L 
Hixton-fquare, f f 
Lindon, Fan. | | 


10th, 1749. 


C. FLEMING. 
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To demonſtrate 


The truth and certainty of a particular 
providence. 


T. E providence of God, in its general 
idea, ſuppoſeth his government of the 
world, by giving laws to the various di- 
ſtinct parts of it; laws ſuitable to their different 
natures, and by which the conſtitution of the 
whole is preſerved. 

This general providence conſiſts of various 
laws or methods of the divine conduct, by which 
all the conſtituent parts are governed : or the ge- 
heral, is made up of particulars, e. g. there is 
one kind of law, that matter, the moſt inert and 
paſſive is put under; ſuch as the ſtratas of earth, 
and the layers of minerals, &c. another to herbs, 
vegetables, plants and trees : another to brute a- 
nimals; of theſe again there is great variety, as 
they are the inhabitants of the air, land, or wa- 
ter. And other laws yet, reſpecting creatures 
endued with reaſon and freedom. 

Theſe laws, I underſtand, to import active im- 


preſſions of Deity that produce the feveral phe- 


momena in the regular ſucceſſion, Which active 


impreſſions are as neceſſary in one, as in another 


moment of exiſtence, to the preſervation of the 
preſent conſtitution. For what can law, intend- 
ng the mere ſimple volition of a Being, ſignify 
to ſenſeleſs, unintelligent matter? The idea of 
Cod's bidding this carth turn upon her axis 2 — 
B 7. 
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ily, and perform her annual revolutions, would 
be of no ſignificancy, if underſtood of mere com- 
mand, or abſtract volition. The will of God, 
or his laws, reſpecting his creation, are operative 
laws, which imply the perpetual impreſſion of h 
power. Gravitation and attraction are ſurely ng 
other than the energy of Deity. 

The wonderful regular ſucceſſion of diſtinct 
ſpecies of plants and animals, are the produce v 
theſe active impreſſions of power, power enduc 
with deſign, or intelligence, 

A particular, J underſtand, as diſtinguiſhah': 
from a general providence, thus. The general, 
includes thoſe ſeveral laws which are eſſential to 
their different ſubjects: ſuch as thoſe of gravitati- 
on, attraction and electricity, the laws which 
guide the movements of inert matter. Vitality 
and a ſort of inſtinctive freedom, guide the action 
of the brutal creation; diverſified according to 
their diſtin& natures. Truth, or the will of God, 
the law of reaſon, the rule of tree, moral agents, 
Which general laws are not violated in the cxer- 
ciſe of a particular providence, tho? in ſpectal, or 
particular interpoſals of power, diſtinct indivi- 
duals are either aided, or reſtrained by the freedom 
of its operations, in ways diſtinct from and inde- 
pendant of the operation of thoſe general laws; ¶ Katie 
but, in all given caſes, ſubſervient to them. Theſe WF fuſin 
principles I will endeavour to demonſtrate, racte 

It appears, that a wide difference takes place ¶ gove 
in the laws by which God is ſaid to govern rat» ]Wrelpe 

onal and free creatures. In theſe, there appears Went c. 
a capacity of attending, or not, to the ſignifica- ¶ does | 
tions of the creator's will, reſpecting his creature's t libs 
obedience: tho, at the ſame time, the rational 
and free creature is, in other reſpects, relative to 
his natural exiſtence, as neceſſarily ſubject to thol! 
laws, as is the moſt inert piece of matter. * 

Tho 
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Thoſe laws, or ſignifications of God's will, 
reſpecting which, man is at liberty either to at- 
tend or not, theſe do not at all imply ſuch ſort of 
energy as thoſe other laws do, to which there is a 
neceſſary, and mechanical ſubjection. 

But as this is the moſt exalted idea we are ca- 
pable of forming, of God's creation, diſtinguiſhed 
irom his natural, by the term, moral govern- 
ment, will or providence ; we may expect, that 
ſince his natural laws are ſubordinate, ſo they will 
be found ſubſervient to the moral: or, that as his 
active power is ever needful to the government 
and preſervation of the natural world, it will al- 
ways be ſo directed, as may maſt conduce to the 
perfection and glory of the moral conſtitution. 

Hence, upon the ſuppoſition, that none of the 
creatures below man, inhabiting this globe, are 
capable of moral government; one ſingle man 
freely ſubjecting to the law, or moral will of God, 
is of more importance, in the ſcale of being, than 
all thoſe inferior exiſtences. And of conſequence, 
the care of the governour, or his regard for him, 
will be proportioned to the capacity and dignity 
of his creature, | | 

But man, free either to attend, or not, to tlie 
moral law of his maker, ſuppoſeth very great va- 
ration of his character; as either yielding or re- 
uſing ſuch obedience. In ſuch variation of cha- 
rafter there muſt be a change of regard from the 
governor ; for he cannot have the ſame idea and 
relpeft, to an obedient, as he has to a diſobedi- 
ent creature, Yet upon the ſuppoſition that he 
does not exerciſe an active providence, or is not 
t liberty to interpoſe; there will be no different 
treatment of man, either to reprove, rebuke, re- 
cover, or reſtrain him. | 

We alſo know by experience, that the utmoſt 
el thoſe capacities and abilities given us, or at- 
B 2 tain. ble 
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tainable by us, are not equal to the eſcapes c. 
| danger and evil, which do actually take place, 
And what might be ſaid of the incapacities of the 
| giddy, childiſh and youthful ſeaſons? Let men 
| reflect, who have made any obſervation. Sud- 
| den incidents, and occurrences take place, in ma- 
| ture age, which did not at all belong to our fore- 
| ſight or providence ; and we are ſtruck with fur. 
prize at the deliverance vouchſafed us! How 
| often do we ee it reaſonable to own the protec- 
| tion, and to lift up our hearts to the protector, cri 

ſaying, thou haſt kept mine eyes from tears, my feet int 
from falling, and my ſoul from death! We take no Wor 
ſep in life ſecure, abſolutely ſecure from hidden, Nuit 
unforeſeen danger. We know this from the many rat. 
evil occurrences that affect others, in like circum- ¶ tho 
ſtances. And we experience that the evils, which Neon 
we call, caſuualties to others, are not too many ne- ern 
mento's of our own conſtant dependance. fefo 

The very conſtitution of an human body, that ng 
inſinitely complex machine, is ſuch, that its health 
and ſafety, its vigour and abilities are not within 
the power of the moſt temperate, and watchful; 
the circulation of the blood and nervous fluid, is Nctiv. 
not under our command. Nor can the deepeſt Nn 
enquirers into nature, reſolve the firſt ſprings of 
their movement into any thing elſe but the im- 
preſſion of Deity, in whom we live, and more, ical! 
and are. N | Wot cr 

The energy of medicine to relieve and reſtore, Wnoſt | 
muſt have the ſame ſource: as appears, from 
numberleſs inſtances hich prove the ſcandal of 
the moſt ſkilful phyſicians. | 

The craſis, or ftate of the bodily conſtitution, 
has ordinarily a conſiderable influence on the 
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mind; but as God has formed the mind of man IM quite 
for truth and virtue, it is but reaſonable to con- Nm, a: 
clude, that he ſhould have ſuch an actual ſove- . v1 
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teignty over the body, as to direct the ſtate of 
it, ſo as may be molt conſiſtent with the mind's 
arcaining to truth and virtue: or fo as to adjuſt 
the quantity of trial, to the abilities of the intel- 
lgent and moral faculties. What I mean by this, 
is, that the active impreſſions of Deity upon the 


human conſtitution, muſt be ſuppoſed to be ſuch, 
5 he ſees molt proper on his part, to aſſiſt man in 
his moral conduct. This will by no means inti- 
mate that he ordinarily prevents the ill effects of 
criminal neglect, or abuſe of the body; as by 
ntemperance, or debauchery from taking place: 
or thoſe of men's faulty inattention to the regimen 
th reſpect to diet, exerciſe, or reſt, learnt from 
nature and experience : but, diſtin& from theſe, 

thoſe various ſtates or alterations of the bodily 
conſtitution, whieh his own toreknowledge diſ- 
cerns, would be moſt conducive to correct, to 
reform and reclaim, or to accelerate the well form- 
Ing mental diſpoſitions towards maturity. Such 
habiſements are for man's profit, that they might 
be partakers of his holineſs. 

What can be ſaid more ſtrongly in proof of an 
tive conſtant providence, than the incapacity 
un is under of judging of the qualities of his 
00d, or adjuſting the quantities with that exact- 
eſs upon which the health of his body mecha- 
cally depends? The palate and appetite are 
ot critical judges, or rules of judgment; as the 
oſt careful, and virtuous often experience. Be- 
des, how very different the qualities of the air 
ſe breathe, which mixes with our blood by re- 
ration? And mult the life of man be at the 
ercy of every morſel? and liable to a mortal 
tion at every breath, without a guardian? It 
quite abſurd to ſuppoſe it And it is as true 
W, as it always was, that if men ſerve the Lerd, 
will Bleſs their breed and their water, And 
this 
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this is the univerſal teſtimony of God's being, and 

rfections, viz. that he gives men rain and fruit. 

ful ſeaſons, and fills their hearts with food and 
neſs. 

What can be ſaid of wide deſtructions, which 
ſometimes march, in ſolemn ſtate, thro* Empire, 
and Kingdoms. When a nation, for inſtancs, 
ſtrong and without number, are raiſed up, and 
march thro' a land, whoſe teeth are the teeth of 
aon, and who have the cheek teeth of the great li 
on: who lay waſte vines, and bark fig-trees, and 
make them clean bare, and the branches thereof 
white, Who make the field bare, undeck her if 
her verdure, eating up every green thing. Wh 
cut off the food of man before his eyes, and oblijt 
vaſe numbers of families to fly for famine, Thr 
are like a fire devouring all before them, and bi. | 
bind them it looks as if a flame had burned, Th: Wn" 
land before them, tho as fruitful as the garden en 


deſolate wilderneſs. They are a ſtrong people, u dot 
in battle array; they run like mighty men, ibo 
elimb the wall like men of war, with their ſcalin; 
ladders. 


Pray, who is the captain General of theſe ar: 


mies? who directs their march? or appoints their T 
ſtations of refreſhment? will it be ſaid, the winds? Nobric 
who directs them? God is ſaid to have his way pect: 
in the moſt irregular of them, even in the bir 1 th 

ow 


wind aud in the ſtorm; and the clouds are the dil 
F bis feet. | 

And which way ſhall we account for the earth's 
having produced her fruits in great plenty, 0! 
that the fields when loaded with corn, ſhould be 
deſtroy'd by hail and rain? and the harvel 
ſpoiled ? Are theſe the operations of chance, 0! 
of deſign ? — Why does it rain on one city, ad 


not on another? why daes, ſometimes, a drought 
pare 
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parch up the earth, and prevent any increaſe of 
her fruits? What ſhall we ſay, to the blaſtings 
and mildews! to the infinitely ſmall animalcula, 
that are brought to blight the fruits of orchards 
and gardens? Are theſe, the workmanſhip of 
chance, and under her blind direction? Or if 
they are the creatures of God, muſt they not be 
under his direction, 1n their routs and executions ? 
Whatſoever the Lord pleaſeth, he does, in heaven, 
and in earth, and in the ſeas, and in all deep places, 
He cauſeth the vapours to aſcend from the ends of 
the earth, he maketh lightning for the rain, which 
be direfts in its courſe, he bringeth the wind out 
of his treaſures, 

Surely no reaſonable man can conclude, that 
the lightnings, thoſe arrows which fly by day, or 
by night, are allowed to kill at random ! or that 
unintelligent fire can deſtroy men, God's intelli- 
gent creatures, without his commiſſion, Can they 
be accountable ?—On the other hand, what proofs 
do they afford, ocular demonſtration, of an hand 
that guides and directs them, in the amazing di- 
ſtinction of the objects which they ſtrike. One i: 
taken, another left ! tho' both on the ſame ſpot, 
er in the ſame apparent line of their direction. 

The reaſon of a particular providence is alſo 
obvious from man's preſent ſituation, as it re- 
Ipects his obnoxiouſneſs to the humours, paſſions, 
to the ſecret ſchemes, and covert deſigns of his 
fellow-men. All free, as well as himſelf to act 
eaſonably, or againſt reaſon. Man 1s, in no 
degree a match for the infinite dangers and ha- 
pards, to which his fellow- creatures expoſe him. 
heſe dangers not only are to be found among 
he malicious and envious, but alſo among the 
houghtleſs and imprudent, tho' indifferent per- 
ons; yea, moreover from the benevolent and 
nendly; who are not the true judges of our in- 

tereils, 
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tercſts, and often by miſtake eontribute to the 
hurt of thoſe whom they reſpect and honour,.. 
Conſtantly, therefore are we indebted to proyi. 
dence, that we are delivered from unreaſonabl,, 
abſurd, and wicked men, for all men have not fie. 
lity : as well as that he keeps us from thoſe evil 
to which the miſtaken good will of our friends 


would expoſe us. In ſuch eſcapes, it muſt be 


ordinarily ſaid, that it is God, who giveth 1 
wiſdom profitable to direft.,— 

It would not be poſſible, that the reputaticn 
of man, which is at the mercy of every villa 
to ſtab or aſſaſſinate, under whoſe lips are the 
poiſon of adders, was there not a particular pro- 
vidence. What has been done by the tonguet 
of men? a little member; but yet, death and life 
are in it's power. So that there is reaſon for 
that piece of admiration, O how great is ih 
goodneſs, which thou haſt laid up for them tba 
love thee ; which thou haſt wrought for them that 
truſt in thee before the ſous of men ! tbou ſhal 
hide them, in the ſecret of thy preſence, from tht 
pride of man : thou ſhalt keep them ſecretly, in a 
pavillion, from the ſtrife of tongues. 

This is ordinarily the method God takes nn 
his providence, of ſecuring thoſe who ſcar his 
name, from the fatal effects of calumny and de- 
traction: and tho* there may be exceptions, yet 
they are comparatively few, And theſe ma 
have their reaſons, and anſwer moſt valuabk 
purpoſes on the ſufizrers themſelves, as well 2 
hold out to others, che dependance they con. 
ſtantly have on the ſecret preſence of God, to 
hide them from the pride of man.—lIrt is a ji 
obſervation, which the impious have not been 
able to ſtare out of countenance for near three 


thouſand years, viz. when a man's ways plea 
ii 
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the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to be at 
peace with him. 

But becauſe we are not able to explain the 
manner of God's influences and operations, in 
his conſtant providence over individuals; it is 
therefore looked upon, by ſome, as chimerical 
and viſionary. Whereas from every view we 
can take of man, in whatever light we place him, 
it muſt be owned, that he is not equal to the 
danger and evil to which he is liable; and could 
not poſſibly ſo generally enjoy ſuch degrees of 
good or happineſs, was it not for the conſtant 
active care of the governour. 

It might be farther demonſtrated, in the con- 
ſtant experience men have of the inefficacy of 
their ſchemes ; which ſeldom admit of being con- 
ducted upon their own plan, if they are per- 
mitted to reach any maturity. A train of ideas 
ſketch out the proceſs : but unforeſeen occur- 
rences interrupt, and, at leaſt, change the plan. 
So true is it, that a man's heart eviſeth his way, 
but the Lord direFeth his ſteps. 

To ſuppoſe that God does not exerciſe an active 
providence, or interpoſe by his power in the go- 
vernment of this world, is to ſuppoſe, that he 
permits men to have- more concern 1n it than he 
has himſelf ; becauſe the earth being divided into 
Empires, Kingdoms, and States, there are prin- 
ces who exerciſe wide dominion, and by their ſe- 
veral forms of government demand an extenſive 
homage. And where-ever they behave upon the 
maxims of righteouſneſs and truth; they are great 
vleſſings to ſuch large communities. This is by 
an active providence, or government that they 
produce ſuch ſpreading benefits ro mankind, But 
can we conceive them as any other than God's 
muniſters? or of their rule, as any other than 
Yo: very 
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very imperfect copies of the active government 
of God? 

And how very intolerable would be the idea of 
molt earthly princes, who are no other than 
proud, baute and tyrannical z who ſpread ſla- 
very and wretchedneſs, and at their pleaſure fa 
erifce their ten thouſands, did we exclude a par- 
ticular providence ? One and another of theſe, 
whoſe ambition is inſatiable, would, in ſucceſſive 
attempts to graſp at univerſal dominion, depo- 
pulate the world, and lay waſte the habitable ter- 
ritories of all oppoſers. And this muſt have been 
the caſc, if there had been no interpoſing power, 
who has ſaid to all the great deſtroyers, hitherto 
alt thou go, and no farther. —Are not the am 
Zing ſucceſſive ruins of the moſt extenſive empires, 
lo ny monuments of the ſupremacy of God! and 
of the lovereign edicts of his rule? evidences, that 
the hearts of Kings are in his hands; and that be 
turns them as the rivers of water, whitherſoecer 
be pleaſeth. Bur to ſuppoſe that God has no 
check, no controul on princes, or that he does 
not exerciſe any active providence at all, is to 
ſuppole- him leis actually a God to our world, 
than the mortal ſons of men: which is an abſurd 
ſuppoſition. Bur ſack are his acts of fupreme 
dominion, that be maketh the wrath of men l 
graſſe bim, and the remainders of it he reſtrains. 
To him muſt all princes be accountable, for the 
licences they have taken in ſpreading miſery, de- 
vaſtation and death. 

If there be no particular providence, then 33 
God has no freedom of agency, ſo all events 
{rem to be neceſſary ; ſince they all rake place ac. 
cording to ſome original, eſtabliſhed laws, 0r 
decrees, which have provided for all the occur- 
renoes of ages. Not ont thing can be a cr. 
ngen; but all incidents and I be- 

ons 
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long to the original plan : for do but allow one 
action of man to be a contingency. and not with- 
in the general eſtabliſhment, as there would then 
be no laws to controul it's effects, it might over- 
ſet the whole conſtitution, And if all events 
are within the ſettled laws, then there can be no 
actions of man, that are cither virtuous or vi- 
cious z becauſa neceſſary, Whereas fo far as 


men are moral agents, their actions either may, 


or may not be, But all thoſe actions which ex- 

refs falſhood, are a violation of the known 
— and conſtitutions of God: no original eſ- 
tabliſhment has made any allowance for theſe : 
conſequently, as ſin, in it's various forms, is a 
violation of all God's moral laws, it is neceſſary 
that he ſhould have a liberty of agency, in li- 
miting, controuling and ſo ordering it's effects, 
that they may not overthrow the whole frame 
and conſtitution of human ſociety, 

Man, as- a free agent, — violated truth, 
may ſee the evil, and diſapprove his conduct; or 
elſe he may continue to repeat like violations, Yet 
this peniteney in the offender, will not change the 
effect or tendency of the violation; but he mult 
de equally liable to the penalty, with the perſe- 
vering offender, if there be no particular interpo- 
as of divine power. But we know that there is 
orgiveneſs with God that he may be feercd, and 
bat with him there are plenteous redemptions, 

An active providence, that concerns itſelf with 
dividuals, in remitting, and abſolving the pe- 
tent, appears neceſſary to ſupport the moral 
dligation men are under to forgive one another's 
fences, upon the expreſſion of penitency, Forit 
an i formed with a capacity of expreſſing ſuch a 
lvine lenity, and compaſſion z it is impoſtivle but 
hat his Creator miſt have an ability of expreſſing 
n actual forgiveneſs, Which is done, by either 
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means of the greater good of the penitent. Be. 


capacitics of injuring his perſon or property, 
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abſolving from the penal effect of tranſgreſſion, 
or by abating it's force, or by rendering it the 


fore I was icted, I went aſtray; but now haut 
I kept thy Word. 

Tho” every man's true worth is to be eſtima. 
ted from his perſonal abilities and diſpoſitions, 
together with the right uſe and application of 
them; yet, man's preſent comfort and ſafcty do 
not depend on his own behaviour : but he is liable 
to violence and fraud in ſocicty, all men having 


So that the propriety of that petition, arlſeth 
from the precarious condition of man, viz, 
deliver us from wicked and unreaſonable men: fir 
all men have not faith, nor fidelity. The many 
inſtances of eſcapes from the ruinous deſigns of 
villains, argue the very interpoſals for which we 
are contending z nor will the inſtances of their 
ſucceſs invalidate the concluſion, Theſe are not 
too many to inſpire with caution, the honeſt and 
induſtrious. And were they leſs frequent, per- 
haps men would generally be tempted, % ſacrifice to Wi wo! 
their own net, and burn incenſe to their own drag. Nit 

But as men's hearts are hidden from our ca- oon 
vaſs, and various humours and paſſions may be ide 
excited in them towards us, either of envy, ma- abet 
lice, or hatred concealed : they are capable of Win t! 
undermining our ſchemes, and of blaſting ti: ble 
fruits of all our honeſt labours. So that the 
comfort and fafety of any man, does not ſolcly 
depend on his virtuous endeavour z but is at the 
mercy of others. On which account, it is r 
ſonable to ſuppoſe the freedom of divine interpo- 
ſals, in favour of thoſe, who truſt in him with dl 
their hearts. and who lean not to their own uncir- 
ſtandings, as adequate to the ſucceſs of tit! 
ſchemes : but in all their ways acknowledge him, at 
he areas iheir paths, | 
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J might here mention, the ſtrength or force 
of ſome paſſion, or appetit, when the exciting 
object has made it's addreſs in every alluring 
form! this has made it needful, that the young, 
or the vigorous ſhould call in foreign aid; I 
mean, he ſhould underſtand the fear of the Lord, 
and find the Knowledge of God; in order that dij- 
eretion may Preſerve him, and underſtanding may 
keep bim from the infection. It is neceſſary that 
man does make God his principal in the whole ſcale 
of exiſtences : and as moſt intimately preſent with 
him, in order to his elcaping the malignity of 
temptation, There have been, from the carlieſt 
ages of the world, and will be ſuch circumſtan- 
ces in which men may be placed, when no other 
repellent would be effectual, but that, of how 
ſpall I do this great wickedneſs, and fin againſt 
Cod? which makes God the principal in the 
ſcenery of human intercourſe and action. 

In the idea of God, not only revelation de- 
ſcribes his omniſcience, as a reaſon of homage 
and truſt 3 but reaſon, unaſſiſted by revelation, 
Wh ould conclude ſome being cqual in knowledge: 

to the intricate ways of men, and to the periJous 

condition of individuals. And if cqual in know- 
c Wedge, equal allo in care and concern about the 
- Waicty of a creature, the moſt noble and exalted 
r this ſyſtem of beings ; and yer, thy: moſt lia- 

ble to evil. For the idca of Fife: e will 
have no uſeful pleaſing effect on the mind, if it 
id not imply ſupreme goodneſs. — 

Not to ſuppoſe omniſcience conſtant in it's 
perations, or not to ſuppoſe it an active omniſ- 
nce, would be without any excitement of our 
ations ; and no more raiſe our hopes or confi- 
nce, than the contemplation of a fine picture, 
0 the beauties of a piece of admired ſtatuary.— 
t from the view of active omniſcience, we can 
make 
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ſum of them? ſhould I count them? 


father worketh hitherto, and I work: and be 
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make the practical uſe of it; how precious alſ4 
are thy thoughts unto me, O God? how great the 
no, I 
cannot———they are more in number than the ſand! 
when I awake 1 am ſtill with thee. 

With great perſpicuity does a particular, ap- 
pear to thoſe who own a ſpecial providence, viz, 
that of miracles. For theſe, as under the miniſ- 
tration of Jeſus Chriſt, and his apoſtles, were ſo 
many appeals to what are called, the general 
laws of nature; and were manifeſtations of the 
ſame goodneſs which is over all, They removed 
defects in nature, reſtored men's loſt abilities; 
they gave ſenſes that were wanting, and remo- 
ved many evils from the mind and body; which 
was in evidence of the doctrine of remiſſion ; for 
theſe miraculous operations, were uſually { 
many effective decrees of abſolution, or pardon, 
thy fins be forgiven thee,—They did not intro- 
duce a ſingle unnatural phenomenon ; but had 
the very ſame complexion with pure nature, and 
diſcovered the ſame ſource of power, with that 
of the creation. They were the exact copyings 
of nature; which occaſioned Jeſus to ſay, ny 


who hath ſeen me, hath ſcen the father, This, 
I own, can be no demonſtration to thoſe who 
deny that miracles have ever been wrought, 
But this no more alters the truth of the calc, 
than a man's ſhutting his eyes at noon, is a ne- 
gation of the light's ſhining. For to thoſe who 
have their eyes open, it is perfect day. 

A ſpecial providence, that of miraculous inter- 
poſals, muſt have a ſpecial ſeaſon for it's ope. 
ration. So when that Eaſon is over, and the end 
anſwered ; as the reaſon ceaſeth, ſo muſt the 
operation, This was the caſe with chriſtian mi. 


racles. I mean, miracles wrought in evidence 0 
0 
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the truth of chriſtianity, which had no longer 
place than the age of the apoſtles, when the doc- 
trine was confirmed, and committed to writing: 
the rule of faith and practice to all future ages. 
And no advantage would ariſe from a revival of 
miracles: for as Feſus ſaid to the Fews who 
truſted in Moſes, from a tradition of him, of about 
fiſteen hundred years ſtanding, [which Moſes had 
wrote of Chriſt, | if ye believe not his writings, how 
ſhall ye believe my word? So may it be ſaid of 
Chriſtian miracles, if men believe them not, 
how would they believe miracles wrought by o- 
thers in this, or any other ſucceeding age, in 
ſupport of thoſe wrought ſo many ages ſince ? 
There is likewiſe in the various capacities and 
diſpoſitions of the human family, ſomething a- 
nalogous to a ſpecial miraculous providence, viz. 
in the ſurprizing difference of genius that is 
found in men, ſuited to this and the other art or 
ſcience! which inſtances, have been the reputation, 
and glory of our ſpecies. Men, have ariſen, with 
ſuperior abilities, for the inveſtigation of nature, 
and the improvement of ſcience : to which heights 
other genius's could never attain, by all the la- 
our and culture that might be beſtowed upon 


em. 
But whether is more reaſonable, to attribute 
tele inſtances of ſurprizing genius to general 
Inginal laws, operating uniformly: or to ſpecial 
terpoſals of divine power? Let thoſe adepts 
n the original conſtitution, decide the queſtion ; 
d ſhew us how that original ſettlement can ſo 
perate, without any ſpecial interpoſals; let them 
o it, if in their power. If it be not; they muſt 
low us to have the more rational ſide of the 
gument, who plead for a particular providence. 
e muſt be content, if we charge their ſcheme 
nl vary wild and groundleſs conſequences z 
3 only 
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only fit to be received by enthuſiaſts, who 
run mad with miſtaken notions of reaſon and 
nature, 11173 11403 

In theſe obvious reſpects, men may ſee a pro- 
vidence actually exerciſed over this world, in the 
immediate concern which they themſelves have 
in it. 

The objections to a particular providence 
over individuals, appear, to me, vain and tri- 
fling. Such as, 

I. It would argue imperfection in God's works, 
that they require his continued care: and that a 
artificer, among men, is able to form a mathint 
with wheels and ſprings, that ſhall continue 4 
regular motion for à given ſeaſon wholly, ind:- 
pendent on him. 

A caſe no way ſimilar : for the utmoſt of his 
art, only derives it's efficacy from a knowledge aſ 
and dependence upon the eſtabliſhed laws ol 
nature. And all he is capable of doing, is only 


to modify given materials; paſſive in their n- 
ture, and paſſive in the very ſprings of their rac 
motion. Their independence on the artificer, 1 c | 
wholly owing to their deper.dence on the laws di - 
the great author of nature; ſo that there is no * 
manner of ſimilitude: for the works of nat. k 
have all their ſignificancy from their conſtant dt- 1 
pendence on their author. And there is no im, . 
putation of defect in this conſtitution of things 1 
tho* 40% perſect than a future one, if it is the fg of 
, X N 5 ON ; 

reſt for the place it has in the diſpenſations ther, 
God. | "= 
II. 1t 7s thought, that the doctrine of contiius C e 
inter poſals of Deity, is not conſiſtent with the f 


dem of man. Hecauſe it is ſaid te infer, that Ci 
egency is then the prime movement in all Hu 
agency. f 
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But this is not the truth of the eaſe, reſpecting 
the morality of human actions. Becauſe tho? 
man cannot perform any action, as the efficient 
cauſe of it, without given power ; yet the morali- 
ty or immorality of the ation, ſolely depends up- 
on his having attended, or not attended to the ſig- 
nifications of God's will, or to the reaſon of things, 
So in the neglect of action, which he ſhould have 
performed. For in thoſe inſtances wherein any 
wrong action 1s done, notwithſtanding the power 
of doing it was from God; yet, inaſmuch as it 
was done contrary to the known will of God, it 
became a guilty action, on the part of man: tho?, 
he could not have been an agent, but by the con- 
tinuance of an ability to perform it. In all thoſe 
caſes, where God interpoſeth, and diſables or pre- 
vents man from executing his purpoſes ; if thoſe 
3 were either good, or bad in themſelves, 
or ſo far as man intended them, the de/ign enters 
ö into the account of man's moral or immoral cha- 
a rafter, tho? the action was not performed. 

III. The number of events, called by us, ca- 
ſualties, or accidents, are ſuppoſed to lie as objec- 
tions to @ particular providence. 

But the difficulty will be obviated, by conſide- 
ring, that if from this number, we ſubtract all 
that have taken place from man's not uſing his 
given capacities of thought and attention; and 
alſo what have taken place from his ſuffering paſ- 
lon and appetite to have the lead in his conduct; 
there will then be feund comparatively fe of 
thoſe caſualties, which are brought as objections 
to a particular providence, For it is not neceſ- 
ary to the character of a wiſe and good Gover- 
nor that he interpoſe, by his power, or immedi- 
ate ſpecial direction, in ſuch caſes where the given 


abilities are criminally neglected, or perverted. 
D And 
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And as to other poſſible cafes, which we deem, 
caſualties, where there has not been any crimina! 
neglect in the ſufferer, theſe may have their uſe in 
the ſcheme of God's moral government, and give 
energy to the doctrine of a particular providence. | 
In what wonderful methods are fecret murthers 
frequently brought to light? 

IV. Jt is objefted, that in the great ſcenery f 
events which relate do mankind, we can ordinarily 
account ſor them, from the operation, of what art 
called, ſecond cauſes; and thereſore it is improper 
to attribute them to the direttion of God's inter. 
poſals, | 
But as no great events have ever taken place, 
by the inſtrumentality of men, whoſe powers and 
abilities of cxectition muſt have been from the 
ſource of being, ſo the purpoſes ſerved by fuch 
great events, have uſually, if not always, been 
very different from thoſe they had taken into their 
plan: which, I think, demonſtrates the ſuperin- 
tendency of an over-ruling providence. And in 
the very idea of ſecond cauſes, a firſt is included, 
Hence the objection is without force. 

V. 1t has been ſaid, IT think, by the infidel, that 
all things come alike to all, one cvent to the righteous, 
and to the wicked , to the good and to the pure, and 
to the impure, —that as is the good, ſo is the ſinner; 
and he that ſweareth, as he that feareth an oath, 
That this is an evil, among all things that are done 
under the ſun, that there is one event unto all. 

But this, in a ſenſe, is falſe: for God, the wile 
and good governcr, docs even now accept the 
works of the good man ; and he exerciſeth a kind 

rovidence over him. All things work together 
for his good. He guides him now by his coun- 
ſel. Whereas it is not ſo with the wicked, And 


notwithſtanding this is not the ſtate of the good Ml A 
man's full reward, or preſent good things, arc 7 
not 
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not the diſtinguiſhing marks of his character; yet, 
ordinarily he has the trueſt enjoyment of thoſe 
things which he poſſeſſeth. He may indeed fall 
with the wicked, in a wide ruin! and fo far, one 
event, may be ſaid, to have been to them both, 
But his ſtate and condition 1s not the fame with 
reſpect to the conſequences of that ruin. So that 
the objection can only be true, in ſome inſtances 
taken from the external appearance of things : for 
the favour of God, has the good man for its ob- 
ect; and his diſpleaſure, has the wicked man for 
its object; which make the difference of infinite 
moment and importance. 

I might have added, without a particular pro- 
mdence there could have been no expreſs revela- 
on, nor thoſe ſpecial interpoſals, called miracu- 
ous. But the credibility of theſe will be ſhewn, 
nthe following obſervations on Mr. Chubb's poſt- 
humous works. And thereby, the demonitration 
jill be farther illuſtrated, 


2-22 AP. 4 
ow far the evidence of Mr. Chubb's chri- 
fanity ſeems to ariſe, from his Poſthumous 
Works. | 
| N canyaſſing the writings of any author. great 
care ſhould be taken to do juſtice to his ar- 
zument; and, as far as we are able, we ſhould 
Ind out his ſentiment and view. When this is 
July attended unto, it is very allowable to point 
ut what inconſiſtencies or abſurdities have place 
his performance. If he reaſons from profeſ- 
dly approved principles, which he avows as the 
uides of his operation, we then may ſo far ap- 
ly them in ſupport of the ule he would make of 
em; or otherwiſe, as the manner of his hand- 
g the ſubject will admit. If, on the other 


and, a writer profeſieth to be in doubt, or ſcep- 
W 32 tical 
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_ tical in reſpect to the truth and certainty of any Wt 
7 


ſhould be taken whilſt we are examining into opi. 


Article I. 
'The uſe- 
fulneſs of 
prayer 
acknow- 


ledged. 


. difficulties ſeem to vaniſh, And, in this view f 


but only ufes God's name by way of petition, Cc. 


neither deſires nor expects to have his prayers an. 


kind, the ground of which is not previous in na- 


fections, and, thereby, ſuch affections and aim! 


tenet; we are to conſider in what ſtate he has leit 
the tenet, or what degree of evidence he has gi. Wt 
ven it, in his reaſonings. The ſame method 


nions, or ſentiments that he would expoſe and re- 
fute, as falſe, or erroneous. | 

Under theſe rules I will endeavour to guide my 
pen, whilſt I am animadverting upon Mr. . 
Chubt*s poſthumous works; and will treat his per- 
formance with a careful regard to Truth, or, a 
I could wiſh mine ſhuuld be treated. 

I ſhall firſt introduce the article of prayer, 
Prayer, he ſays, if conſidered as a poſitive inflitu- 
tion, or ſomething of like kind, the ground of which 
is not previous in nalure, but only in the uſe if il 
it may be ſubſervient to the petitioner's good, by i. 
troducing in him ſuch proper reflettions, and, ther. 
by, proper affections and actions, as, otherwiſe, 
his affairs and advocations would divert him from; 
T ſay, if this be the caſe, then the forementioned 


the caſe, God is not mocked by being invoked ; fit, 
as the 1nvoker does not propoſe to inform the Deity, 
nor to make any alteration in him, by his prayers, 


in order to raiſe in his own mind ſuch proper re. 
as will render him pleaſing io his Maker , ſo, tt 


ſwered, in any other way than in the natural courſt 
of things. Poſthumous works, Vol. I. p. 292, 
283. | | 
This is ſaying the thing one would wiſh tum 
to ſay : and I chiefly differ from him in conſider 
ing it a poſitive inflitution, or ſomething of like 


tyre. Which he has indeed himſelf made impro- 
| per 
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per; foraſmuch as he ſuppoſeth that prayer may 
introduce in man ſuch proper reflections, and 
thereby proper affections and actions, as, other- 
wiſe, his affairs and ad vocations would divert 
him from. But then, this is to give up the pro- 
priety of his calling prayer a poſitive inſtitution, 
the ground of which is not previous in nature: 
unleſs he could prove that a man can be ſo ſitu- 
ted, as that his affairs and advocations will not 
divert him from ſuch proper reflections, and pro- 
per affections and actions, which prayer is ſo 
proper a means of introducing. But if prayer is 
a proper mean to ſuch an end, it has a previous 
ground in nature, 7. e. in the preſent ſituation of 
man. And its having ſuch an effect, he may de- 
ire and expect that it will have ſucceſs in the 
ourſe of God's providence ; becauſe for the rea- 
on of its having ſuch an effect, it muſt alter the 
tural courſe of things, relative to him, from 
phat they would have been, had no, ſuch effect 
AKEN place, 

This concluſion will be ſupported from a de- 
laration made by this writer, who ſays, that h- 
ver, from an evil diſpoſition, or baſeneſs of mind, 
buſes to be miſchievous and hurtful to the intelli- 
ent world, and employs his abilities in anſwering 
vile a purpoſe, ſuch a one thereby renders him- 
if the proper object of diflike and reſentment to 
very oth:r intelligent being, as he is a common 
emy, whether each one has been an immediate 
erer by him, or not. And, in this view of the 
ſe, ſuch a man may not improperly be ſaid to be 
# enemy, and to be injurious to God, conſidering 
pod to be an intelligent being: ſeeing he ſtands diſ- 
ofed to contribute to bis maker's hurt, were it 


Kelle ſuch à thing could be. Vol. I. p. 389. 
na-W The wide difference made by prayer, as the 
ro · Mean of introducing proper reflections, and there- 


by, 


2t 
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a a ſituation reſpecting the natural courſe of things, 


© Obſervations on Mr. Chubb's 
by, proper affections and actions, from that q 


the miſchievous man, will place them in as vide 


unleſs we can ſuppoſe that God, an intelligent 
holy being, can look upon them as equally ene. 
mies and injurious to him. 

If Mr. Chubb has contradicted the laſt repre. 
ſentation given of a hurtful man, in a following 
page, no man can help it: the reaſoning muſt 
ſtand as it is. He ſays, I think it muſt be ackn- 
ledged, that no man ever deſigned, or intended iy 
do diſhonour to God, or to be injurious to him in 
his character, or otherwiſe. Vol. I. p. 391. 

I do not ſee any reaſon of this opinion, or hoy 
a man may be properly ſaid to be an enemy and 
injurious to God, without any deſign or inten- 
tion, For whatever extravagant notions they 
may have entertained, all wicked men knoy, 
that they are contemning the authority of God, 
whilſt they are committing theft, murder, and 
violence. But moreover, deſign and intention 
have no ſmall place in moral action. Whwia 
man caſts oif the fear, and inſults the very name 
of God, can he be ſuppoſed to do it without any 
deſign or intention to diſhonour him, or tob u 
Jurious to him, in his character, or others { ? 
Indeed were we to underſtand the prop 3s 
confined to fanatics; I mean, perſons who diſtuib 
the peace of the world, who injure and perſecute, 
under the pretext of religion: of ſuch, Jeſus has 
declared, that they think they do God ſervice, 
tho, at the ſame time their conduct proves, they 
do not know him. But the poſtulatum is tov (ul 
for this reſtriction : viz. I think, it muſt be dt. 
knowledged, that no man ever deſigned, or intend: 
ed to do diſhoncur to God, or to be injurious 10 lin 
in his charatler, or otherwiſe. Every vicious 


man, or every fool, ſays in his heart, eum 
WIIn- 
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iſheth, that there was no God: nay, it is the 
manifeſt language of his actions. In works they 
Jeny God: as they would confound and deſtroy 
e eternal difference of good and evil, right and 
rong. We had better therefore abide by the 
ntiment of a wicked, miſchievous man being the 


telligent wiſe being; not only as he is @ common 
emy of mankind, but as he is properly an enemy 
nd injurious to Cod; i. e. diſpoſed to contribute ts 
in makers hurt, were it poſſible ſuch a thing could 


b 

The right application of theſe 1 laid 
down, will naturally evince the uſefulneſs of 
rayer, - 


04's providential goodneſs may be impreſſed upon 
be mind, with a thankful remembrance thereof 
ad to call this mocking of God, ſeems, at leaſt, to 
e an hard ſaying. V. I. p. 284. «> 
Yet, as to prayer, @ queſtion may ariſe, whe- 
ber it is a part of natural religion, or whether it 
be conſidered as a poſitive inſtitution, or ſome- 
bing of like kind? which queſtion, perhaps, may 
uch more eaſily be asked, than anſwered. p. 277, 


The difficulty, in Mr. C.'s idea, appears to 
e from a ſuppoſition he has made, that if prayer 
e a part of natural religion, then it ſeems to ſup- 
Je that God not only hears, but alſo that he an- 
wers the requeſts of his creatures, by giving them 
bat they pray for, if the requeſt be reaſonable, 
d for the petitioners goed, and that this is gene- 
ally the caſe , becauſe, otherwiſe, perhaps, we 
all be at a loſs to diſcover bat there is in 
1 nail ure, 


oper object of diſlike and reſentment to every other. 


Even the practice among pious people of ſay- Art. 
grace, (as it is called) both before and after Of bleſ- 
eat, Mr. Chubb has recommended ; for he ſays, fing the 
bat by theſe acts of piety, or devotion, a ſenſe of Table. 


It, 


* 
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nature, to be a proper ground far prayer, ſo as 
to render it @ part of naiural religion. Vol, I, 


278. | 

What was ſaid above, would in a great mea- 
ſure obviate this difficulty : for prayer, being, in 
the uſe of it, ſubſer vient to the petitioner's good, 
by introducing in him proper reflections, and 
thereby proper affections and actions, which 
otherwiſe his affairs and advocations would divert 
him from : this ſufficiently ſhews the ground 
there is for prayer, ſo as to render it a part of 
natural religion. It needs not be ſuppoſed, that 
every requeſt, that 1s put up by a good man, ſhould 
be granted : for if he is led by the prayer to 
proper reflection, &c. the prayer has it's effect 
upon him, and anſwers it's great intention, 

The aſking for particular favours, ſuch as 


health, the removal of diſeaſe, or pain; the 
-* continuance of the life of a dear and valuable 


friend, Sc. Tho” theſe ſhould be denied, there 
was a ground in nature for the petitions ; even 
from a juſt and rational ſelf-love! but what if we 
ſucceed not in the requeſts ? the petitions were 


not leſs reaſonable : and they muſt have been re- 


garded, as what became us, by the object of our 


addreſs, tho* God ſhould ſee fit to diſappoint us, 


For in our putting up petitions for ſpecial fa- 
vours, we ſuppoſe it in the breaſt, and wholly 
at the pleaſure of our maker to indulge us, or 
not. And that his wiſdom is alone ſufficient to 
determine what will be moſt for the univerſal 
good, Nor is the prayer uſeleſs, becaule lite- 
rally, or in the very article unanſwered, if it has 
but that good effect upon ourſelves z which, 
prayer has ſo apt a tendency to produce. 

There are beſides, addreſſes we make in the 


form of petitions, which are rather intended to 


enlarge our benevolence, and improve our hu- 
| 3 manity, 
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manity, than to excite an expectation of any 
anſwer to, our requeſt. e. g thy will be done 
on earth, as it is done in heaven, This is rather 
a pious wiſh, that fuch an happy ſtate of things 


had place with us, than an expectation of our 


ſeeing it. —In like manner, when we pray for 

rinces and magiſtrates, that they may all rule 
in the fear of God; we intend not by it, that 
God ſhould, by any compulſive influence, make 
princes, any more than other men, pious. But 
nevertheleſs, ſuch ſort of petitions have an apt 
tendency to preſerve in us juſt notions of hu- 
man government and governors : it keeps up 
the ſupremacy of our eſteem, veneration, and 
awe of God ! and ſpreads in the minds of men 
an abhorrence of all uſurpation of dominion over 
conſcience. Yet, 

The declaration, Jobn xvi. 23. is ſaid to be 
a moſt unbounded promiſe made by Chriſt, viz. 
that whatſoever the diſciples ſhould aſk the father 
in bis name, he would give it them, Vol. I. 
P. 281. 

Had it been attended to, it might have been 
known that the name of Chriſt, moſt properly, 
and moſt uſually ſignifies his Authority, or the rule 
which his doctrine or Goſpel preſcribes ; and then 
there would have been no room for the calling 
it, a moſt unbounded promiſe, that ſtood in 
need of Mr. Chubb's limitations: for it was al- 
ways a truth, ſince our Lord delivered himſelf 
thus, not only reſpecting the apoſtles, but all 
Chriſtians in every age, have, and ſhall have, 
Whatever they aſk of the Father, in the Name of 
Chriſt, | 

To do Mr. Chubò juſtice, he has acknow- 
ledged, that tho* a man in praying for the for- 
giveneſs of his fins, or for daily bread, does not 
deſire or hope for ſucceſs, but upon the Known 

IS | prin- 
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| principles of truth: 1. e. in the one caſe render. 
ing himſelf a fit object of mercy, and in the 
other he expects bread in the general courſe of 
God's providence : nevertheleſs, —ſuppoſing, ſa 
he, there be an impropriety in praying to God, fir 
what prayer will not be a means to obtain ; yet, 
that impropriety, or prayer, thus circumſtanced, 
ſurely, is not mocking of God, V. I. p. 283. 

In the caſe of aſking forgiveneſs, there is an 
aptitude in the petition to diſpoſe the man to 
true penitency, and ſo to make him a fit object of 
mercy. In the other caſe of aſking for daily 
bread, it has a tendency to inſpire with courage, 
and excite to the diligent application of our own 
capacities in order to obtain it. With a ſuperior 
chearfulneſs does a man purſue his labours, who 
has owned his dependance on God's bleſſing for 
the ſucceſs of them; far ſuperiour to what that 
man can experience, who denies God's provi 
dence, and attributes every event to a ſurly, 
unyielding, inexorable fatality. | | 

Another inſtance of Mr, Chubò's yielding to ** 
evidence, and which has given me conſiderable 
pleaſure, is, in the article of a ſpecial providence, 
and a revelation. This appears from ſeveral places 

in his poſthumous tracts. ] will cite a few of them. 
Art. III. Under the Jeiſh State, Mr. Chubb ſays, that 
A ſpecial God, ſometimes, by his ſpecial providence, inter- 
provi poſed, and adviſed them, and brought his bl:ſſings 
dence and* -., ,. 
an expreſs aud his curſes upon them, V. I. p. 87. 
revelation Another place is expreſs both for a ſpecial pro- 
acknow- vidence, and in ſupport of a revelation ; his 
ledged, in words are, Npen men are ſunk into groſs igno- 
1 rance and error, and are greatly vitiated in their 
ces. affeftions and aitions, then, Cod may, for any 
reaſon I can ſee to the contrary, kindly inter poſe, 
by a ſpecial application of his power and pro: 
dence, and reveal to men ſuch uſeful — as 
oben- 


— 
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otherwiſe they might be ignorant of, or might not 


attend to; and alſo lay before them ſuch rules of 


life, as they ought to walk by ; and likewiſe preſs 
their obedience with proper motives, and thereby, 
lead them to repentance and reformation :;—T ſay, 
this may be the caſe. —V. I. p. 292, 293. 

Theſe are conceſſions made in favour both of 
a ſpecial providence, and an expreſs revelation. 
And beſides this, 

He has allowed, that the Chriſtian revelation is 
the moſt perfect: for he ſays, It may perhaps be Article 
a piece of juſtice due to Chriſtienity (could it be IV. The 
clearly defined, and certainly determined what Chriſtian 
Chriſtianity is, and could it be ſeparated from — e 
every thing that hath been annexea and blended 10 ——_ 
with it) to acknowledge that it yields a much tionary re- 
clearer light, and is a more ſafe guide to mankind, ligions. 
than any other traditionary religion, as being bet- 
ter adapted to improve, and perfect human na- 
ture —V. II. p. 370. 

Nay, he has not denied, but that miracles 
might be wrought in ſupport of Chriſt's miſſion, Article V. 
which, he thinks, was divine. If ſuch à ſupe- \'+acies 
riority of power attended Jeſus Chriſt, as the "ent 
hiſtories ſet forth; then, as that miniſtry, and perſecti. 
the power which attended it, ſeem, at leaſt, in ons, and 
general, to have terminated in the public good; probably 
ſoit is more likely that God was the primary a Me ar 
gent in the exerciſe of that power, than * other = Chem 
being; becauſe it is more likely, that God ſhould d vine mii. 
be concerned for the common AT of bis crea- ſion. 


tures, than that one creature ſhould be thus con- 
cerned for the good of the reſt ; and then it is pro- 
vable Jeſus Chriſt, an whoſe will the immediate 
exerciſe of that power depended, did nit uſe that 
power improperly, by impoſing upon mankind to 
their hurt, ſeeing that power appears to have 


been generally well directed in other reſpetts, and 
E 2 ſeeing 
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reing he was anſwerable to his principal for the 
abuſe of it. From theſe premiſes, or from this 
Art. VI. general view of the caſe, I think this concluſion 
Chrilt's follows, viz. Chriſt's miſſion was divine, V. II. 
miſſion p. 396 ; | 
was di And to put it out of all debate, that he has 
written with no deſign to ſhew diſreſpect to the 
New-Teſtament Writings, or to Jeſus Chriſt, or 
Art. VII. to his Apoſtles; take the following paſſages. If 
He wrote any ſhall ſay, that what I have written, is out of 
Gireſpe 2 . diſreſpect to the perſon and miniſtry of Teſus 
to the per- CH It; to ſuch I anſwer, beforehand, the accu- 
ſon and ſation is falſe. And as, upon the Chriſtian ſcheme, 
miniſtry Feſus Chriſt will be the judge of quick and dead; 
2 N ſo IT aſſure my readers, that, in this view, and 
under this conſideration, I have no diſagreeable 
apprebenſions on account of any thing, that I have 
publiſhed to the world. Ib. p. 353, 354- 
Whatever ambiguity there might poſſibly be 
in this declaration; Mr. C. will be chargeable 
with great prevarication, and an intention to de- 
ceive, if he had no confidence in that fact on 
which he aſſures his readers, that, in this view, 
and un er theſe confi crations, I have no diſagret- 
able apprebenſions. i. e. he either had this view, 
and conducted under this conſideration, or not; 
and this either was, or was not the ground of his 
uiet and ſerenity. If he was not in earneſt in 
his belief that Jeſus Chriſt will be judge of quick 
and dead, he is chargeable with very crimiral 
trifling ; and a ſort of legerdemain, or magical 
deception ! but if he really had ſuch views, and 
fuch dependance, then he aſſures his readers with 
a good grace; and is not chargeable with any ſuch 
folemn grimace, as would appear, under the ſuſ- 
icion of his ſincerity. I think, the laws of cha- 
_ rity will not admit cenſure, U 
le 
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He having ſpoken of ſome doctrines in the 0 
iſtles as erroneous, ſays, I do not intend by f 

this, to lead my readers into @ neglect of the wri- 

tings of the apoſtles ; much leſt, with the laity of Art. VIII. 

the church of Rome, to lay ibem quite aſide ;— Nor of bis 

V. II. p. 345: Apoſtles. 
Again, As the writings of the Apoſtles were 

occaſional, ſo they contain many excellent cautions, 

| advices, and inſtructions, which ſerve for the 

rightly directing our affections and actions. Ib. 


344. 

4 And of Chriſt, he writes thus, upon his la- 
mentation over Feruſalem.—T his is the excellent Art. IX, 
and beautiful character which is given of our Lord Chriſts 
Jeſus Chriſt : and which no doubt, was uniform — 
and conſiſtent, thro* the whole courſe of bis life and beau- 
allowing for the frailties of nature he might have tiſul. 

been liable to. Ib. p. 180. 

From theſe paſſages he would have us under- 

ſtand, that he allows the probability of a ſpect?! 
poovidence ; of a ſpecial revelation ; of the truth 

of Chriſt's divine miſſion ; and that miracles Article X. 
might be wrought by God in atteſtation thereof, Miracles 
And tho? he has uſed much ridicule in treating fartber 
on the miraculous conception of the virgin: yet, 
al his ſpirit evaporates, by declaring, Ther God wo 
may, if he . bring a man into being this 

nay, that is, be may, if he pleaſes, create, or 
herwiſe produce, buman ſeed in the womb of a 

woman, and make it anſwer the ſame purpoſe, as 

f it had been introduced, by the operation of a 


1 Pan, in the ordinary courſe of generation, V. II. 
h 278. 

h This is to allow the poſſibility, or that it in- 
-n no abſurdity : for he ſays, God may if le 


a» hes do this; And reſpecting the phraſe begot- 
u, applied to Jeſus, as the ſon (f God, he 8 
le 3 owns, 1 


— 
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owns, that the word is figurative, as Chriſtiang 
are ſaid to be begotten thro" the goſpel. Ibid. 

Having admitted the — of Chriſt's 
miſſion being divine, he thus expreſſeth himſelf, 

Art. XI. I ſay, the great queſtion with us muſt needs be, 

A plain what was that meſſage ? and not, who, or what 

- — of of 94s that meſſenger ? becauſe a meſſenger, con. 

Fae ſidered abſtraftedly from his meſſage, is a nen 

character. Action, is nothing: ſeeing the very character of 6 
meſſenger,as well as the importance of that charattrr, 
are merely relative, reſulting wholly from the impor- 
tant meſſage they ſtand related to. V. II. p. 55, 

So that the New Teſtament writings are a rule 
of judging, every way adequate to the capacity 
of all who are privileged with them; by which 
alone the characters of the ſeveral writers, and 
the importance of thoſe characters may be deter- 
mined, Neither can they oblige, as a rule of 
men's forming their judgments and practice, 5 
farther than the meſſage they contain. 

Theſe conceſſions ſhould have their weight; a 
notwithſtanding any raillery, either here or elſe· WI bag 
where, he may have beſtowed upon the ſubject. It I . 
is an open declaration, that miracles recorded, and WF, 
the doctrines revealed, are what imply no abſurdity. 

Yet, he thinks it not likely that Jeſus Chriſt 
was ſo produced, as above mentioned, and that 
no great or good purpoſe could be ſerved by it. 
The opinion is not ſingular, tho? it denies the 
authority of two evangeliſts, and would throw 
aſide a prophecy, which we are perſwaded did 
refer to the Meſſiah, viz. that of a virgin, ot 
maid, conceiving and bringing forth a ſon. Bu 

, Art. XII. of this more hereafter, | A 

1 The Pro- Mr. Chubb has alſo affirmed the probability o 

| bability ofa future ſtate of retribution ; for having conſi- 

f 


. dered man as made free, and capable of being 


it u, friend or an enemy to the common good; be 
ton lays 


ulefulneſs of prayer. 


Pot bumous- wor Et. 


ſays; bence ariſes a probability that there will be 
a future ſtate of exiſtence to men, in which ſtate, 
God's favour and diſpleaſure wil be properly and 
amply ſhewn forth ;,——-—V, 1. p. 381. And 
again, as 1 think, were 1 intruſted with the exe- 
tution of civil juſtice, I ought, and ſhould, reward 
thoſe that have generouſly contributed to the pub- 
lic happine/s, and puniſh thoſe who have baſely and 
wickedly contributed to the public hurt, had I 4 
per fe knowledge of their caſes, and had I power 
ls 44 theſe purpoſes ; ſo, from hence I cannot 
but conclude, that God who is the moſt perfect in- 
telligence, goodneſs, and boundleſs power, will much 
more do ſo; and conſequently there will be a future 
judgment and retribution. Ib. 397. 


which he infers the certainty of a future judgment 
and retribution, 

Yea, with regard to future puniſhments, he 
has thus expreſſed himſelf : Upon the whole of 
this argument, I obſerve, that as we have all 
the certainty the nature of the thing will admit, 
that the divine conduct, in all things, in all in- 
ances and caſes, will be conformable to perfect 
reflitude ; ſo we are thereby certain that the Deity 


rations, that have in them the air of ſincerity, 
we have Mr. Chubb's opinion in favour of the 
| — — He owns a ſpecial pro- 
vidence, and an expreſs divine revelation. —That 
the Chriſtian revelation is the moſt perfe& of any 
taditionary one. That miracles are conſiſtent 
Wh the perfections of God, and probably were 


at- 


Art. XIII. 
This is a concluſion drawn with more afſu- The cer- 


tance, than a bare probability would ſupport : it ainty of 
k drawn from what he knew of himſelt ; and in 


will not puniſh needlefly, or without any juſt Art. XIV. 


ground, nor will be extend it beyond it's proper — | 
bounds, Ib. 421. how con- 


If any regard is due to the moſt ſober decla- ducted. 
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Section J. 
Revela- 
tion can 
have no 
previous 
ground. 


ern „ 9 


Obſervations on Mr. Chubb's 


atteſtations of the truth of Chriſt's miſſion.— 
He ſolemnly declares, that he has not written 
out of diſreſpect to the perſon and miniſtry of 
Jeſus Chriſt ; but that upon a dependance on 
Jeſus Chriſt being the judge of quick and dead, 
he has no diſagreeable apprehenſions.— Nor has 
he any deſign to lead his readers to a neglect of 
the writings of the apoſtles. — That as to Chriſt's 
character, it is excellent and beautiful, And 
he has not only allowed the probability, but al- 
firmed the certainty of a future ſtate of retribu- 
tion. And has likewiſe given his opinion as to 
future puniſhments. 

From theſe premiſes, for any to ſay, that Mr. 


Chubb did not profeſs himſelt, or that he va 
not a Chriſtian, would be an unjuſt concluſion, : 
In the above portrait, as far as I know, I have c 
fairly repreſented him in all the articles which | b 
have cited. > 
CHAP. a” hi 

Shews ſome of the Blemiſhes, and imperſectim WM *© 
that are to be found in Mr. Chubb's paſ- ks 
humous-works, wi 


HIS 1s the more difficult and leſs plcaſing fer 


part of the undertaking. Yet in it, I will 3 
not only endeavour to do his writings juſtice, but th. 
as far as the cauſe of truth admits, treat his . q 
rors with candour. 15 0] 

Mr. C. has, without ſcruple, given us ver) 5 
explicite accounts of his diſbelief of any revels: 5 
tion; tho' he takes much pains to cv<rthrow the 1 80 
credibility of one! e. g. I have alrea.'y cllſervci 4s 
that divine revelation is above or out of the ori b x 


nary courſe of nature, and as ſuch, we can ha 


no previous ground to preſume or expect that tort — 


is or will be any ſuch thing; nor can ve pa 
V8 


Pofthumous-works. 


be under any previous obligation with regard to it; 
and therefore we cannot be obliged to ſeek after it. 
To this, I may add, that it ſeems a little prepo- 
ſterous for a man to hunt after a guide to his judg- 
ment and bebaviour, when the anthor of his being 
has placed one in his own breaſt; eſpecially if it be 
confidered, that the guide he has muſt be proper 
and ſufficient to anſwer the purpoſe aforeſaid , be- 
cauſe, otherwiſe, the author of nature, who 1s the 
moſt perfect intelligence, and of the moſt boundleſs 

er, muſt have been greatly wanting to his own 
deſign, Vol. II. p. 30. 

I would firſt obſerve, that Mr. C. 1s able 
to remove all the miſt he has raifed, from 
a man's hunting after a guide to his judg- 
ment, and behaviour; becauſe not able to 
diſcover whether the New Teſtament, as we 
have it, or the Coran, as we have it, are genuine 
accounts of the Chriſtian, or of the Mahometan 
revelations. He ſhall himſelf clear up the cloudy 
heaven which his own imagination had created : 
for theſe are his very words reſpecting Cbhriſt's di- 
vine miſſion; I ſay, the great queſtion with us 
muſt needs be, what was that meſſage ? and not 


who, or what was that meſſenger ? becauſe a meſ-- 


ſenger, conſidered abſtractealy from his meſſage, is 
nere fiction, is nothing ; ſeeing the very charac- 
ter of a meſſenger, as well as the importance of 
that character, are merely relative, reſulting wholly 
from the important meſſage they ſtand related to. 
Vol. II. p. 55. 

This will enable us to place the rule in ſight of 
every man, even thoſe of the loweſt underſtand- 
ing; for the word is nigh them. They are un- 
der no obligations of hunting after a rule. The 
meſſage is before their eyes, and they may judge 
of the meſſenger, and the importance of his cha- 
rater by it, with as much eaſe and certainty as 

b 
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if they had lived in Fudea from the firft of the 


reign of Tiberius, down to the end of Nero, and 
had converſed perſonally with Chriſt and his a- 
poſtles : or had been witneſs to the Churches, 
thro* the Roman and Grecian empires, receiving 
the New Teſtament writings as agreeable to the 
doctrines that had been taught by the apoſtles, 
every where, It is the meſſage and the. impor- 
tance of it, that determines the character, and 
the importance too of the meſſenger's character. 
And this we have before us, which wholly ex- 
cuſeth the honeſt and ſerious any further labour 
in hunting ; than that of a diligent attention and 
due application of the rule. | 2 
Nor would I have the unbeliever triumph in his 
notion, - of the univerſal ſufficiency of reaſon, or 
the light of nature. The New Teſtament writings 
have taught this doctrine, as plainly as he is able 
to doit. Jeſus ſays, that no man can come to him, 
except the father, i. e. the evidences which he ex- 
hibits of God's paternal character, draw him. And 
it is becauſe men did believe in God, that they did 
alſo believe in Jeſus. St. Paul has affirmed, that 
that which may be known of God, is maniteſt to 
the pagan world; for God bath ſbewed it unto 
them. And that when the Gentiles which have 
wot the law, do by nature, or habit, the things 


contained in the law, theſe having not the law, 


are a law unto themſelves. And St. John, in the 
introduction to his Goſpel, (which Mr. C. had 
imagined, was his own private opinion) ſpeaks 
of God's having always been the life of men, and 
that very life was properly their light. That the 
true light was that which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. That God had always bad 
bis being and perſections manifeſt to men in bis pro. 
vidence, and the world had been made by him, and 


get, the world knew him net, And when our 
| ; Lord 


IT 0 > 9 = = = = MM 4a os rs re 


| 
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Lord ſpeaks of the importance of the revelation 
he has made of God's will, he never reflects on 
the light of nature, as not having been a proper 
and ſufficient guide to men. Yet, he tells his 
diſciples, and thoſe people who had been the wit- 
nefſes of his works, that their remaining infide- 
lity would make it more tolerable in the day of 
judgment, for the inhabitants of cities, under the 
light of nature, that had been judicially deſtroyed 
for their wickedneſs, than it would be for them! 
And when ſpeaking of a wicked chriſtian, in 
compariſon with a wicked heathen ; he ſays, that 
be who knew his Lord's will, and did it not, ſhall 
le beaten with many ſtripes : whereas he who knew 
it nat, and did commit things worthy of ſtripes, 
fall be beaten. with few. for unto whomſoever 
much is given, of him ſhall be much required :--10 
that if we may rely upon the judgment of Jeſus, 
it will be very dangerous for any man to reject 
the Goſpel, under a pretence that the light of 
nature is a proper and ſufficient guide. The 4- 
toes thought it of the utmoſt importance, to all 
to whom it was addreſſed. Is it not then too 
great a preſumption for any man, to conclude 
laſtily, that they were all miſtaken ? | 
Again, by divine revelation being above or out 
of the ordinary courſe of nature, I ſuppoſe Mr. 
C. means, that if there was a divine revelation, it 
would be a divine revelation. But upon his denizl 
of there being any ſuch thing; affirming that we 
an have 0 previous ground to preſume or expect 
there will be any, his meaning is not ſo evident. 
What the previous ground intends ; whether it be 
luppoſed to be in, or out, above or below the or- 
dinary courſe of nature, is not ſo obvious. If he 
means, a previous ground in the ordinary cou: ſe 
of nature, of expecting ſomething out of and 
above the ordinary courſe of nature, this will be 


— 


N ben men are ſunk into groſs ignorance and err, 


and of conſequence, we are under obligation with 
regard to that revelation, and it is our duty like- 


Neither is it at all prepoſterous for a man to at- 


ſwer the purpoſes for which it was given, ye 


Obſervations on Mr, Chubb's 


a perplexed caſe : but if we may ſuppoſe an ac: 
tual ground of preſumption and expectation out 
of the ordinary courſe of nature, of ſuch a reve. 
lation, all the difficulty and confuſion will be re. 
moved. Now, that ſuch a previous ground iz 
very ſuppoſeable, Mr. C. thus acknowledges ; 


and are greatly vitiated in their affettions and a. 
tions, then, God may, for any reaſon I can ſe: 1 
the contrary, kindly interpoſe, by a ſpecial appl. 
cation of his power and providence, and reveal 1 
men ſuch uſeful truths, as otherwiſe they might be 
ignorant of, or might not attend unto, and alſo lay 
before them ſuch rules of life, as they ought to walk 
by; and likewiſe preſs their obedience with proper 
motives, and thereby, lead them to repentance and 
reformation; Vol. I. p. 292, 293. which is er- 
preſsly allowing a previous ground of preſumpti- 
on and expectation, in ſuch a diſordered unnatu- 
ral ſtate of man. Tf therefore there ever has been 
ſuch a ſtate of mankind, as is here ſuppoſed, tho 
a divine revelation be above, or out of the ordi- 
nary courſe of nature, it was to be expected; and 
we have no room of doubt, but as there has been 
ſuch a previous ground in the diſordered: condt- 
tion of mankind, ſuch revelation has been given: 


wiſe to ſeek after, i. e. enquire into its evidence. 


tend to the divine revelation, as the guide of hir 
judgment and actions; becauſe tho God had 
placed in man a guide proper and ſufficient to an 


man having ſunk into groſs ignorance and error 
and become greatly vitiated in his affections anq ne 
actions, that divine revelation became uſeful and horth, 


proper tor him in ſuch circumſtances, A 
nc 


—— — — 


Poſthumous-wworks, 


And that a divine revelation has been afforded j 
to man, we have full and ſufficient teſtimony z iy 
and alſo the ſundry times and diverſe manners of 
its being given, are expreſsly aſcertained in the 
ſacred records: the truth of which record is ve- 
ned by abundant experience and fact. So that 
what this author has allowed in one place, wholly 
temoliſheth what he would diſallow in another, 
Ind it is the grand miſtake which men uſually 
run into, who would controvert a divine revela- 
ion, Viz, that becauſe the reaſon of man, rightly 
ed, under the light of nature, is a proper and 
ufficient guide to all, who thus uſe it, and are 
ot favoured with an expreſs revelation z that 
erefore when this has been generally perverted, 
ind a revelation has been afforded, they are quite | 
nconcerned with the revelation given. This is o 
enormous miſtake. For the revelation, if di- | 
ine, will harmonize with the precepts of nature, 1 
d enforce them by proper motives: and its do- 17 
g ſo, muſt oblige men, however virtuouſly | 
hey are diſpoſed, to make uſe of this ſuper-added 
neans of virtue and holineſs. And it will be at 
eir peril, that they deſpiſe or reject it. 
It is ſaid, that the revelation, like a pack of $ea. II. 
ards, is capable of being ſhuffled and cut, con- Revela- | 
ounded, and divided, and dealt forth, ſo as to tion com- | j 


n/wer the depraved appetites, and the various in- — — 8 


e Nets of men. Vol. II. p. 63. cards. 
This ludicrous ſimile, will as well ſuit that : | 
usProper and ſufficient guide in a man's own breaſt, | | 
aarhich we ſhall find Mr. C. a ſtrenuous advo- 1 
nie for: men who are without an expreſs reve- | 


| 
1 
{ 

h 
e- 
e 


et on, and all who think proper to contemn 
ond deſpiſe it, are as capable of ſhuffling and cut- 
nag, compounding and dividing, and dealing 
n0Forth, ſo as to anſwer their depraved appetites 
d various intereſts, as thoſe men who believe a 
\nd re- 


— n 
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tevelation.— Did the revelation appear to counts, 
pance any trick, diſſimulation, or unjuſt bety 
viour; did it, in the leaſt, inſtruct men in a 
of the little, knaviſh, or vicious arts and prafti 
ces; the ſimile might then have been admitted, 
as uſed with propriety. But if it moſt univer. 
fally abhors and diſcourages all diſguiſe, cunning 
ſtratagem, that may impaſe upon and injure any 
of our fellow-creatures : then it mult be allowed, 
that the ſimile is very unjuſt. and one may ſafe 
ly aver, that the revelation is not capable of ſuch 
uſe ; but as men miſtake, pervert and abulc it. 

Its peculiar doctrines are plain, and obvious; 
ſuch as, that of remiſſion of ſins being connettes 
with true repentance, withgut any ſacrifice, « 
ritual which had heen either a part of Jew, or df 
Pagan theology. That the obedience aftivel 
and paſſively expreſſed in the life and ſuffering 


of Jeſus, ſhall he the exemplar of mens accept 


ance with God. In which ſenſe, he has gie 
bis life a ranſom for many; that is, all ſuch wh 
imitate his obedience ſhall. be raiſed from ti 
dead, by the miniſtration of Chriſt, and intre 
duced into à ſtate of final happineſs. ' And Iu 
own exaltation to power and dominion is the ear 
nelt and pledge of their final juſtification. | 
Theſe are the peculiar, but plain and obviou 
doctrines of Chriſtianity : ſo that if men ſhuff 
and cut with them, or uſe them as they would 
pack of cards, it is not owing to any defect i 
the revelation, but to a defect in their own atte 
tion and integrity, Nay, more than this, the 
is all the precaution taken in the teachings of 
fas, to prevent miſtake z ſince every worldly me 
tive is excluded any influence in the laws at 
maxims of God's moral government, under) 
fus. Which motives being perverſely introcucyy 
by vain, deſigning men, has been the true four 


Peſ humou s- org. 

Fall the ſhuffling, and cutting, and dealing 
forth that is ſo loudly complaied of. A conſi- 
eration, that will fully ſecure the credit and ho- 
our of the Goſpel ſcheme, from all reproach 
md ſcandal. 


ate, therefore, what is deemed to be ſuch, 
ub Chriſtian ſet, that is true religion to that 


aſe religion to them. Vol. I. p. 294. 


mth this writer, For tho' he here ſays, Chri- 
hanity is altogether indeterminate ; yet he tells 
8, By Chriſtianity I mean, that revelation of God's 
pill which Chriſt was in a particular and ſpecial 
mer ſent to acquaint th: world with: and fo 
ur as the writings of the apoſtles are conſonant 
mth it, they come under the denomination of Chri- 
wnity, Vol. II. p. 346. 

Hence any one may plainly diſcern, that he, 
his on definition of Chriſtianity, has ſhewn, 
at it is determinate; and therefore the burleſque 
fore beſtowed upon it, is a miſtaken thruſt, 
d no better than a brandiſhing of his ſword in 
he air. Hence that other paſſage, ib. p. 370. 
puld it be clearly defined, and certainly determined 
at Chriſtianity is, &c. will ſhare the ſame fate: 
nd muſt be eſteemed no other, than the ſcepti- 
WW! ſhaking, or wavering of his pen. For if Mr. 
bubb could have a meaning, which he thought 
ould determine what Chriſtianity is, another 
ay; and I think his meaning is very clear, and 
8 definition juſt and indifputable, We are 
erefore obliged to underſtand his ridicule, when 
nted at Chriſtianity, as if it was indeterminate, 
together ſo, and as not ſeparable from every thing 


"Wt ba; been annexed and blended with it, to be 


ure 


otherwiſe a truth, than as we take our views 


of 


Griſtianity Mr. C. ſays, is altogether indetermi- ges. III. 


3; and its oppoſite, in any of its branches, is tion as 


This is playing with truth, and militates even minate, 


40 


ſo far as the writings of the apoſtles are conſonant 


ſtianity. 


he has given; for if by ſo far as the writings af 
the apoſtles are conſonant with that revelation 


Obſervations on My. Chubb's 


of it from human owe and practices. For, 
in reality, when we form a judgment of Chriſt. 
anity in a right point of view, we find it deter. 
minate; and to intend, that revelation of God. 
will, which Chriſt was in à particular and ſpe- 
cial manner ſent to acquaint the world with: and 


with it, they come under the denomination of Chri. 
But then he ſays, From the four Goſpels, l. 
thinks, the Chribian revelation is to be chiefly, if 


not wholly collefted. Vol. II. p. 72. 
This ſeems rather to contradict the definition 


which Chriſt made, has any meaning; i. e. if 


there be any conſo in their writings with 


| 
Cbriſt's doctrine, and they thus far come under ! 
the denomination of Chriſtianity, then it mut f 
follow, that what Mr. Chubb thinks about the , 
four Goſpels at one time, is not conſiſtent witi Wi , 
his definition of Chriſtianity at another. 7 
But what is more perplexing, he ſays, That Bi 
the hiſtory of the apeſtles miniſtry, does not clio f 
up, but rather darken and perplex the ſubjeit: f 
fo that what is Chriſt's meſſage, or what is tb hi 
Chriſtian revelation, ftrittly and properly ſo called: WF |. 
this muſt be chiefly, if not wholly collected from tht ¶ ... 
hiſtories of Chriſt”s miniſtry, as we have not na. . 
terials elſewhere to gather it from. Ib. p. 73. hs 
Jam not able to reconcile this with the above 2 
definition, nor with that declaration we have c- 


ted, viz. I intend not to lead my readers into a ne. 105 
glett of the writings of the apoſtles, —much leſs, , fat 
lay them afide, What can lead to a negle&t d nn, 
them, if this repreſentation cannot? viz. an af. one 
firmation that the hiſtory of their - miniſtry doe 27 
not clear up, but rather darken and perplex tie Ne, 


ſubject? Work 
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Worſe yet, Chriſt's meſſage has been ſo looſely Sec. IV. 
and indeterminately delivered to the world, that — 1 
nothing but contention and confuſion has attend- looks | 

5 5 N . gy y de- 
ed it, from its firſt promulgation down to this time; livered.— 
inſomuch that what has been deemed to be Chriſti- The New 
anity in one age, and by one people, has not been Teſtament 


ſo in, and by another. And as to the books of the partly = 


a remedy to this evil, that they have been partly 
the diſeaſe, or at leaſt they have contributed to it, 
as the moſt oppoſite and contrary dottrines are ca- 
pable of being grounded, and have been grounded 
upon them; Vol. II. p. 247. 

It is very ſtrange, that when our Lord has 
foretold the abuſes of his Goſpel, and the evils - 
that men would introduce by a neglect of its Spi- 
rit, and by an enmity to it; that theſe things, 
taking place according to his prediction, ſhould 
be urged in objection to the Goſpel! I am come 
to fend fire on the earth, and what will I, if it be 
already kindled ?—think you, I am come to ſend 
peace on earth? I tell you, nay; but gather divi- 
fon, This, he ſaw, would eventually take place, 
from the enmity that there is between truth and 
falſnood; between a worldly ſpirit, and that of 
his Goſpel. But his Goſpel was no more calcu- 
lated in its natural tendency to introduce any one 
evil, than the ſpirit of love and peace, is diſpoſed 
to promote hatred and diſcord ! The father fall 
be divided againſt the ſon, and the ſon againſt the 
father, i. e. the infidel father, would have an en- 
mity againſt his believing ſon: and the infidel 
lon, would have an enmity againſt his believing 
father. No enmity would be indulged in the 
mind of the true Chriſtian. And there is not 
one doctrine that teacheth, or inſpires with illi- 
will towards men, that can be grounded on the 
New Teſtament Writings. So that they have 

"= net 


New Teſtament, they have been ſo far from being . | | 


Obſervations on Mr. Chubb's 
not been any part of the diſeaſe, But the accuſa- 
tion is very unjuſt, It is fo, tho? difference of 
opinion may, and will have place among good 
men, who believe the Goſpel : ſince their diffe- 
rence mult be in leſſer matters, and cannot affect 
the ſpirit of true religion, which is, love of God, 
and love of men. But uncharitableneſs, the off. 
ſpring of pride, that will injure men in their re- 
putation, propertics, or perſons, on account of 
their private opinions, is of the devil; and not of 
Chriſtianity: and will effectually damn the moſt 
orthodox, as ſuch men uſually think themſelves, 
See Luke Xi. 45, 46. | 
I know not how the above charge, brought 
againſt the Goſpel, can be made to agree with a 
teſtimony before given, It may perhaps be a 
piece of juſtice due to Chriſtianity, to acknowledge 
that it yields a much clearer light, and is a mote 
ſafe guide to mankind, than any other traditionary 
religion: as being better adapted t6 improve and 
perfect human nature. Or with Chriſtianity 9 
defined to be, that revelation of God's wil, t 
wyich. Chriſt was in a peculiar and ſpecial mann WM ;; 
ſent to acquaint the world with. — t 
Sec. v. More difficuities, — Seeing it is an obvious dt. 
The New felt in any human compoſition to be expreſſed /# 
_ looſely, as that fair and honeſt enquirers may draw 
fountain Ihe moſt oppoſite concluſions from it; and that this 
of confu- ſhould be the caſe of a divine revelation is ſcartt 
fion and ſuppoſable. However the queſtion at preſent i, 
— whether this fountain of confuſion and contradic. 
n. tion, viz. the New Teſtament, which is now con- 
figered to be the Chriſtian revelation, be proved lt 
be a divine revelation by the evidence of miraclt. 
Ibid. p. 247. | 
What apology ſhall I make for my author rec; 
who appeared in the former chapter under th: 
idea of a Chriſtian ? I would wipe off this ſtan, 
i 


Poſthumous-works, 43 tl 
if I- was able. But,—truth demands, that I . 
confeſs, the citation is too full againſt the former U 

rtraite. The New Teſtament, a fountain of 
confuſion and contradiction o looſely expreſſed 
to be the caſe of a divine revelation 

Mark is ſaid, ch, iv. 11, 12. 10 repreſent our Sec. VI. 
Lord as wilfully and dęſignedly teaching the peo- Chriſt ia- 
ple in ſuch @ way, as that he himſelf judged the tended not 
true end of it's inſtructions would not, nor could ro 2 
be anſwered upon them : and that he did it with f 
this view, and to anſwer this end, viz. to prevent 
their being converted and ſaved ;—but then Mr. 
Chubb adds, this cannot be true, V. II. p. 181, 
182, | 

Inſtruction by parables was the plaineſt and 
moſt familiar way, as well as the leaſt offenſive, | 
tor the conveyance of truth. Since by ſimili- 
tudes, drawn from things under daily obſerva- 
tion, the reproof couched under them, or the 
exhortation, would nat have the ſame quantity 
of prejudice to combat, as if ſpoken without fi- 
gure, Moreover, the particular and ſpecial doc- 
trines of Chriſt's miniſtrations and kingdom were [ 
| repreſented and inculcated with more advantage, 1 
than if they had been naked, and unclothed of | 
figure. And the difference between the inſtruc- | 


tions 'given to the twelve Apoſtles, lay, in his 
letting before them ſuch views of his perſon, 
miſſion and office, which the multitude were no 
way fitted to receive. He taught publickly 
therefore the plaineſt things, and in the moſt po- | 
pular, and ſtriking manner: ſo that if they were N 
not informed by his teachings, it was becauſe * 
their vices and prejudices had ſhut up all the 
avenues of light from their underſtandings. And 
hence it is, that he reproves his diſciples for not 
receiving ſuch eaſy inſtructions, when the great * 
G 2 myſ⸗ 0 


Seck. VII. 
Mr. C's. this black character he has given of the New 


ſupport of Teſtament ? He thought he had. Ay, and in 


hischarge, 
taken 
from 
Chriſt's 
precepts. 


ſtrain mens vitiated appetites under one diſpenſa- 
tion, it muſt be under all; whereas Jeſus Chtilt 


gepts, by obſerving, that Mr, Chubb has groſsly 
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myſteries of the Kingdom were deſigned to be 
communicated to them. | | 
A careful attention, would have ſhewn, that 
Mark intends not to be ſo underſtood ; but by 
thoſe verſes, 11, 12, 13, the contrary is evi- 
dent.——Unto you it is given to know the myſtery of 
the kingdom of God : but unto them that are with. 
out, all things are done in parables : that ſeeing 
they may ſee, and not perceive, and bearing they 
may hear, and not underſtand ; leſt at any time 
they ſhould be converted, and their fins ſhould be 
forgiven them : g. d. they are thus left abſolutely 
without any excuſe, if they attend not unto, and 
receive my doctrine : It will prove, that they 
make no uſe of their underſtandings : and that 
their obſtinacy occaſions this ſtupidity. They 
would not be converted, nor have their ſins par- 
doned by me. He ſpeaks of thoſe who treated 
his miniſtrations with contempt ! thoſe without ; 
men who came to enſnare him; the ill-deſigning 
and captious, whom he always put to ſilence; 


the dupes of power! | 
Has Mr. Chubb ſaid any thing in ſupport of 


the branch too of the Chriſtian morals. 
Some of the moſt remarkable precepts he has 
controverted, I will lay before my reader. 
Matt. v. 38. compared with Exod. xxi. 23. 
24, 25. upon which Mr. Chubb obſerves, that 
if ſuch a retaliation of injuries, was proper to re- 


reverſed the aforeſaid law of retaliation. V. 1. 
p. 10, | 

It will be proper, at once, to ſhew the fallacy 
of his reaſonings on this, and many other pre- 


I miſta 


— — 
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iſtaken the very expreſs language of our Lord. 
e does not once refer to any one Maſaic law, 
any of thoſe rules of moral conduct, that he 


ſew-elders. He ſays not, it is written in your 
w, as he does, Mark ix. 13. Luke x. 26. 
bn x. 34. He only ſays, Ye have heard that 
t bath been ſaid : and, it hath been ſaid by them 
f old time. Beſides, at ver. 17. he bids them 
ot think, that he came to deſtroy the law or the 
rophets, I came not to deſtroy, but to fulfil. 
Ind he prefaceth his corrections of thoſe vile 
axims-received among them, ver. 20. by tell- 
jo them, that except their righteouſneſs did eu- 
ed that of the Scribes and Phariſees, they ſhould 
no caſe enter the kingdom of Heaven, 
And with reſpect to the Moſaic law referred to, 
was not, could not be literally underſtood 
t intended a valuation ſhould be made of the 
jury, and the injurious ſhould be put under a 
uct or penalty by the magiſtrate, 
But then Mr. Chubb diſlikes the moral injunc- 
dn, ver. 39. of not reſiſting evil; and he con- 
des, that an univerſal non-refiſtance of evil, is 
for the benefit of mankind, than a proper non- 
tance, Vol. I. p. 14. 
We will grant him the concluſion : but then 
deny, that his premiſes are juſt, or that he 
done juſtice to the ſenſe of our Lord. Jeſus 
er intended to be underſtood, as giving di- 
ions in matters of civil, or of national rights, 
. might be controverted: but he is ſpeaking 
it perſons, who, upon embracing his doctrine, 
I. Nad be expoſed to the anger, hatred, malice, 
and rage of bigots, and worldly men. And 
cy emoyns patience, meekneſs, in the perſecuted ; 
non. reſiſtance to the perſecutor.— That this 
Sy Ws obvious ſenſe, will appear to any impartial 
1 | reader, 


everſes z but to the traditionary ſenſe of the 
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reader, who compares the deſign of his miſſy 
and kingdom, and the nature of his apoſtly 
commiſſion, Luke xii. 14. Jobn Xvill. 36. xvii 
14. xv. 18, 19. ; | 

To Matth. v. 33. Mr. Chubb objects; becauſe 
our Lord ſays, Swear not at all.—whereas rel. 
gious ſwearing, he ſays, contributes more to th 
fſupport of truth and mutual confidence, than ny 
ſwearing ; ſo, in this inſtance, Chriſtian mori 
are leſs excellent and perfect, than thoſe moral, 
that come in competition with them, Ib. p. 18, 
This happens to have as little foundation, & 
the other objection: for our Lord has no ſud 
meaning as to forbid religious, but only ir 
gious ſwearing. This is manifeſt from the v 
letter of the text, where he immediately explain 
himſelf, by various inſtances ; neither by hear 
for it is God's threne : nor by the earth, for iti 
his footſtool : neither by Jeruſalem, for it is the a 
of the great King: neither ſhalt thou ſwear by l 
bead, becauſe thou canſt not make one hair whilet 
black. Theſe inſtances ſhew, that by not aver 
ing at all, this divine teacher would be underſtod 
to mean, a prohibition of their abſurd, ſtupid, ! 
perſtitious oaths ; diſhonourable to the great d 
Jett of worſhip! and with which they larded the 
common converſation. He does not once { 
ſwear not by God; but ſwear not at all | 
things or beings below him. This is the ve 
deſign of thoſe prohibitions, he gives againſt lu 
impious oaths. And in the nature of an oa 
there is an appeal made to a Being, that 15! 
almighty patron of truth, who will puniſh r 
Jury : it 'hkewiſe ſuppoſeth the object ſworn Þ 
to be a perfect judge of our ſincerity. 

Beſides, this ſame Jeſus, of whom Mr. Ci 
expreſſes an high opinion, did, in a great nu 


ber of inſtances make open appeals to ou bl 
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nher, which were of the very nature of oaths. 
Lee Matthew xi. 25. xvii. 1. John viii. 18. and 
25. So that when Mr. Chubb affirms, that reli- 


Moſes's law : yet Chriſt forbad it, Vol. I. p. 

16, 17. he has not ſaid the truth. 
His remarks on Matthew v. 43. which would 

repreſent our Lord as reverſing the precept in 


part, ver. 44, 45. Ib. page 18, 19. are 
groundleſs. 


as, thou ſhalt love thine neighbour, and hate 
thine enemy. Tho' the Few-elders had given 
this gloſs in their traditions : which, probably, 
hey had ſupported upon their forefathers having 


upon enormouſly wicked nations. Which mea - 
ures of providence do only appear to me vindi- 
ble, from the tendency they had to impreſs them 
the more ſtrongly with the malignity that there 1s 
n vice and impiety. Thoſe nations that they were 
to extirpate, were not to be conſidered. as devoted 
by God to deſtruction, becauſe of being peculiarly 
their enemies, but the enemies of God ; and as 
ſuch, the enemies of mankind in general: avow- 
ing principles and practices ſubverſive of all or- 
der, and the peace of the world. Let any one 
ead the xviiith chap. of Levit. and he mult ſee, 
hat the Ferws were themſelves obnoxious to the 
lame deſtruction, if they committed thoſe abo- 
l cuſtoms, which the devoted nations com- 
ted. | 
There could not be any ſuch precepts deli- 
ered by Moſes from God, as that thou ſhalt love 
by neighbour, and hate thine enemy; when under- 
ood to reſpect the retributions due to the ene- 
res of God: for vengeance and recompence 
belong to God only. He il! render vengeance 
on 


pious ſwearing was allowed, and appointed by 


There is no ſuch precept in the Moſaic law, 


been made the executioners of God's diſpleaſure 


4 


to ſpare the devoted, Deut. vii. 16. no, nt « 
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on bis enemies, and will reward them who bal 
him. He will avenge the blood of his ſervant, 
and render vengeance to his adverſaries. Se 
Deut. xxxii. 35, 41, 43. Hence it is plain, tha 
the Jeus were forbid, of themſelves, undertak- 
ing to vindicate the rights of God's govern. 
ment, by a voluntary deſtruction even of his ad. 
verſaries, unleſs under his expreſs direction : and 
then, they were not to conſider themſelves a 
the avengers, but as the inſtruments of his dif. 

leaſure. But when they had a commiſſion from 
im to deftroy, they were not to exprels ſuch 
reluctance as would diſcover pity, or lead them 


ſon, or daughter, or the wife of the boſom, if thy 
enticed them ſecretly to idolatry, Deut. xili. 8, 9. 
which ſhews, that the execution of God's din 
pleaſure, when ſignified, muſt be complied wit, ſq 
as well againſt one another, as againſt other m. co 
tions. And in neither caſe did ſuppoſe an hatred up 
of men, as men; but a religious regard to tie bu 
orders of their ſovereign. Nor did it ſhew that iſco 
the Iſraelites were a people void of humanity; 
for the reaſon, that their pity and compaſſion in 
ſuch given caſes, were equally prohibited, and 
under ſuch vindictive threatnings. 

And indeed the fundamental principles of tht 
Moſaic conſtitution, will not admit any ſuch pte. 
cept, as that, of thou ſhalt love thy neighbour au 
hate thine enemy; for they are no other that 
theſe, thou ſbalt love the Lord thy God with al 
thy heart, &c. and thy neighbour as thyſelf, Veit 
vi. 15. Lev. xix. 18. on theſe tævo commandments 
our Lord has obſerved, hang all the law and il 
prophets. Benevolence is the only motive an 
principle that gives energy or force t6 all la 
as it comports with the end of man's being, 23 
happineſs. 1 

* ' 
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There is then no ſuch thing as Chriſt having 
reverſed in part a moral precept, when he ſays, 
love your enemies, &c. for he has a reference to 


cauſe of their Chriſtianity, But if men are ene- 
mies to Chriſtians as men, abſtracted from the 
idea of their profeſſion, they are then the ene- 
mies of mankind in general; and the overt 
acts of their enmity, it concerns civil ſociety to 
take cognizance of, Nor has any Chriſtian man 
the leaft authority to forgive a thief, or a robber, 
or a man that would take away his life, merely 
from a murtherous intention, Chriſt never in- 
tended, that his diſciples. ſhould love ſuch ene- 
mies: nor would he diſcourage a reaſonable, juſt 
defence of civil property; or interrupt the natu- 
ral courſe of diſtributive juſtice. He has not re- 
quired, that any man ſhould exerciſe a love of 
complacency, even upon an enemy, who is ſo, 
upon account merely of a religious profeſſion: 
but what he enjoins, is, a love of pity, a pious 
concern and compaſiion for him, Yet, if an 


el ew would ſmite a Chriftian-Jew on the 
u cheek, or ſue him at the law, he was not to 
na contend; becauſe he would be ſure of having no 


jultice done him. 

An objection is made to Matthew vi. 19, 25, 
2b,—28 and 31. Mr. Chubb thinks, that mens 
bouphtfulneſs, care, and concern for, and their 
ging up of earthly, and heavenly treaſures are 
ohe ſo greatly diſproportionate, as that the former 
il appear almoſt as nothing, when compared 
th the latter. But that man's preſent condition 
alls for much thoughtſulneſs, application and 
Wigence.—that if the former be the caſe, then it 
wes for Chriſtian morals , but if the latter be 
Ye caſe, then it gives it againſt Chriſtian morals. 
ol. I. pag. 21, 24. 

This 


men being the enemies of Chriſtians, only be- 


* 
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by his authority, we may make uſe of. He 


_ conſider the words more accurately, perhaps, 


happineſs in what he acquired of theſe things 
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This ſame writer has laid down a rule, which, 


ſays, We muſt diſtinguiſh carefully of Chriſt'; 
words, whether literally or figuratively to be 1. 
derſtood : reſpecting dofrinals, — V. Il. p. 28), 
The like caution muſt be taken concerning precepts, 
Ib. p. 289. | | 
All the figure here, that needs explaining, is 
in thoſe words, /ay up for yourſelves treaſures in 
heaven, — and take no thought. This latter inſtruc- 
tion is only a comparative way of ſpeaking, when 
a rule to Chriſtians in general: 4. d. do not have 
a firſt ſolicitude and concern about them, a care 
that divides the mind ;—an anxiety, But if we 


there will be no need of underſtanding them figu- 
ratively ; ſince they are put in oppoſition to the 
general. purſuit of Gentile nations, who made 
preſent enjoyments the great ſubjcct of their rei-: 
gious ſupplications of their Deities ! ſee ver. 32. Um 
And as to the injunction of not laying up tre k. 
lures for themſelves on earth, there needs little Nit 
to be ſaid in Juſtification of the precept; fora- m. 


much as treaſures for ourſelves, having the heat N ou 


with them; regarded as it's ſtay and confidence, WC} 
are very unfitly thoſe of an earthly kind, as they al 
are ſubject to decay, and violence. And I much 
queſtion, whether Mr. Chubb did not practiſe b. 
himſelf upon the Chriſtian rule: for notwithſtand- ien 
ing his diligence and application to procure a com- 
petency of the good things of this life, they welt 
not his treaſure. At leaſt, I do not think hs 
heart was fixed on them: but that he had much 
more pleaſure in a beneficent diſtribution 0 
them, than he had in the quantity of money | 
had accumulated. And if he did not place bt 


but in the friendly uſe he made of them, the) 
were 
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were not his treaſure : and he, in his own prac- 
tice, juſtified this precept. Yet, had Mr. Chubb 
been one of our Lord's audience, and a diſciple 
of his, he might have ſeen the great propriety of 
the precept moſt ſtrictly underſtood ; for to hat 
purpoſe ſhould the diſciples amaſs riches, when 
they could have no manner of ſecurity of quiet 
poſſeſſion ? They would be conſtantly liable to 
ſeizure, and ſequeſtration, by edicts from the 
Sanhedrim. It was the caſe during our Lord's 
miniſtry, viz. The Jews had agreed, that if any 
man did confeſs that Jeſus was the Chrilt, he 
ſhould be put out of the ſynagogue, John ix. 22, 
compared with chap. xii. 42. 

This fingle conſideration of a proſcription, or 
excommunication, becauſe of their owning Jeſus 
to be the Chriſt, which expoſed their ſubſtance 
to ſequeſtration, would have rendered needleſs all 
that Mr. SHubb has ſaid in a note, vol. I. pag. 
21, 22. againſt our Lord's requiring of the rich 
man, that if he would become a ſubject of his 
kingdom, he muſt ſell all that he had, and give 


i- WW might have been ſ pared, that have bzen thrown 
out with freedom, by ſome writers, upon the 
© WI Ciniſtians at firſt ſelling their eſtates, and having 
1 all things in common. 

| 


Thoſe reflections made upon the apoſtles, as 
baving a fair proſpett of, and a very plauſible pre- 
lence, for gathering great riches into their hanas, 
as keepers and managers of the church's property 


dapphira z vol. II. pag 107—110. are too looſe 
and groundleſs to need any laboured confutation. 
The firſt Chriſtiars were convinced of the pro- 
priety of having all things common, in their ſpe- 
* al circumſtances. And their being fo, did it- 
rl ſelf prove, that the apoſtles had no opportunity 

| H 2 of 


It to the poor. Beſides, many other reflections 


ond treaſure; and the juagment on Ananias and 
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of amaſſing riches to themſelves. St. Peter ex. 
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preſsly ſays, that ſilver and gold he had now, 
tho* they had all things in common: compare 
Acts wi. 6. with ji. 44, 45. Yet, if a man is 
determined to make uncharitable reflections, on 
any fact recorded in hiſtory, he may do it, 
without ground ; nay, againſt the very letter of 
it. And no writer can be ſecure from defama- 
tion, nor any character from the vileſt aſper- 
ſions. 

But one would not have expected, that a man, 
who pleads for integrity, ſhould find fault with 
a miracle wrought to detect infincerity, as was 
the caſe of that on Ananias and Sapphira ; wile 
crime lay, in attempting to impoſe on the cha- 
mata, or the holy ſpirit, that ſo apparently had 
furniſhed the apoſtles with power, and an extra- 
ordinary diſcernment of ſpirits. Beſides, there 
was no compulſion, bur what they brought, was 
of their own choice. And they might have de- 
clared, that it was but à part of their ſubſtance, 
vith the utmoſt ſafety. Whereas the declaration 
wluch they made, was falſe : and the judgment 
upon them, was an example of the abhorrence, 
which the Chriſtian religion has of Hing. 

One great reaſon of the growth of infidelity, 
is, that men do not honeſtly attend to the cir- 
cumſtances of the people and times, in which the 
New Teſtament hiſtories were written: which 
circamſtances are related in thoſe hiſtories, as 4 
key to their ſenſe and meaning. E. gr. the effu- 
ſion of the ſpirit at Pentecoſt, and the miraculous 
death of Ananias and Sapphira, would ſpread 
an awe and dread on the Fewwiſh nation; and will 
account for the liberty which the Chriſtians had in 
Judea, of diſpoſing of their poſſeſſions ; tho' the 
government was ill-diſpoſed towards them. 

Reſpet- 
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jon, they expreſs great wiſdom and goodneſs; 


what are periſhing. And they enable a man, in 
e way of his duty, uſing his talents with an ho- 
jeſt diligence, to depend on the compaſſionate 
re of his heavenly Father; who beſt knows, 
that degree of affluence. or proſperity in this 


els. 

And how many are the inſtances of wretched- 
eſs, and infelicity, from men's not acting upon 
heſe generous, ſubſtantial, pious principles ? 
hat inſtances ſhould we have of chagrine, diſ- 
vietude, melancholly, and ſelf-murder, if men 
Ac * ſenſe, and due veneration of theſe pre- 
81 


r own rank, and which perhaps is one of the 


Ives to the poor, the lame, the maimed and the 
lind; that is, to the neceſſitous only. Vol. I. 
24, 25. 
Had the inſtruction been carefully examined, it 
ould have conveyed no ſuch idea. But our Lord 
ould have been conſidered as at the table of one 
I the chief Phariſees z probably, a member of the 
ad enhedrim: in whom Chriſt diſcovered a phari- 
vill Neal oſtentation in his entertainments. - He 
| in Would have it eſteemed an evidence of his piety, 
the WP inſtance of a charitable, beneficent conduct. 
or it is manifeſt that the Phariſee looked upon 
l- Ws generous entertainment as meritorious ; or An 
W 


Reſpecting theſe precepts, under conſidera- 


ince they lead men to conſider themſelves as 
eſigned for more ſubſtantial enjoyments, than 


jorld will conduce moſt to his virtue and happi- 


A cenſure has been paſſed upon Luke xiv. 12, Sec. VII. 
3. This, he ſays, requires Chriſtians to deny Late xiv. 
bemſelves of that pleaſure and ſatisfaction which e 

iſeth from entertaining and being entertained by as forbid- 


iends, relations, and neighbours, and thoſe of ding 


incipal enjoyments of life; and to confine them- 1 


— — — . . — — — 
2 
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rection of the juſt. Hence it was that our Lord 


* thou ſhalt be recompenſed at the reſurrection of th 
Juſt 


1 — —. — 
— 
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what entitled him to a recompence, at the reſyr. 


does, in ſo friendly a way, give him inſtruction; 
ſhewing him his miſtake, and pointing out to him 
the method of attaining the end he would aim at. 
When thou makeſt a dinner, or a ſupper, call ny 
thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither thy kinſme, 
nor rich relations; leſt they alſo bid thee again, 
and a recompence be made ibee. But when thiy 
makeſt a feaſt, call the poor, the maimed, &c. an 


Charity would not be ſo properly expreſſed, in 
giving bread where the duties of affinity and blood 
demand relief, as a piece of natural juſtice, more 
properly than of mercy : and where the comyl: 
ment could, or would be returned, there was no- 
thing like charity or mercy in it. But there 
ſomething ſo very amiable in this piece of conduct, 
that one might have expected the higheſt ence 
miums upon the good- nature, the generous, open 
friendſhip which it does expreſs. No other mo- 
tive, but that of diſintereſted goodneſs, could hare 
inclined the heart of Jeſus, in ſuch circumſtance, 
to have delivered this inſtruction. And his wi 
dom and prudence are very illuſtrious 

What muſt we think of Mr. C.”s treatment d 
this inſtruftion ? Was not his penetration ſuch, d 
could diſcover connections and relations where thin 
are none in nature; and his abilities ſuch, ibi 
he could conſtitute or diſſolve connections and rel 
tions at pleaſure, and that merely to exhibit anik 
natured reflection, or for the ſake of a gibe? We 
ſhall preſently find him yet more liable to tl 
very cenſure, that he has paſſed upon other 
And wherever the charge does fix, there is a Ve! 
great degree of immorality. 


Poſthumous-wworks. 

A very flagrant inſtance of Mr. C.'s not read- 
ing with any care, we have in his miſtaking our 
Lord's inveterate enemies for his diſciples ; even 
at the time of their enmity, viz. the Scribes and 
Phariſees, upon whom he is pronouncing a re- 
peated woe, ſee Matt. xxiii. and Luke xith chap- 
ters. Woe unto you Scribes and Phariſees, hypo- 
ites : for ye pay tithe of mint, aniſe, and cum- 


be law, judgment, mercy, and faith: theſe ought 


In his own perſon, but likewiſe required his diſ- 


nd cummin. Vol. II. p. 169. 

I aſk, were theſe Chriſt's diſciples? or did he 
njoin ſuch tithes upon theſe his enemies? or does 
t appear, that ſuch tithes being paid, could be 
obedience to Moſes's law? 

To the firſt queſtion, the anſwer is undeniably 
lain, they were not our Lord's diſciples. To 
he ſecond, it ſeems as plain, that he gave them 
o precept to obſerve ſuch cuſtom. For though 
ur Lord ſaid, Theſe things ought ye to have done, 

d not to leave the other undone ; as in our tranſ- 
tion: yet, by the whole conſtruction of his ad- 
els, it appears, that he is reproving them for, 
d reproaching them with their hypocriſy. He 


ga mighty ſtreſs on a trifle; and neglecting 
ings of everlaſting importance. It can only in- 
ad, at the moſt, that they, the hypocritical 
ribes and Phariſees, were under obligation not 
omit, what they ſo religiouſly enjoined others 
d obſerve. Altho* nothing was more common 
r them, than to lay burdens upon others, e- 


nough 


in, and have neglected the weightier matters of 


pranches of it, ſuch as paying tithes of mint, aniſe, M. 
tuals, 


dints out the abſurdity of their conduct, in lay- 


ve to have done, and not to leave the other undone. Sec. VIII. 
Upon no other authority, Mr. C. ſays, And Chriſt is 


Feſus Chriſt not only paid obedience to Moſes's law — = en- 


obſerv- 
iples to yield obedience to the moſt inſignificant ance of 


of 


aic ri- 
1 
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nough to load their ſhoulders, which they would 
not themſelves take ſo much of, as would x. 
quire the ſtrength of a ſingle finger, v. 4th 
Matt. xxiii. compared with the 46th verſe gf 
Luke the xith. | 
But the Greek runs thus, rue tP« momoai, ys 
Xeye pn agirar; and a Critic has obſerved, that 
the verb, 42, here rendered, left undone, pu- 
perly ſignifies, tbe removal of a thing from iu 
place. Proprie & primigenio ſignificatu eſt, à | 
amovere, Leigh's Crit. Sac. And frequently the 
word ſtands for ſuffering, or permitting of a thing: 
ſo the Lexicographers. The ſentences then would 
have been better tranſlated, zheſe things ought yt 
to have done, and not to have removed the other 
from. their place; q. d. you ought not to have pr. 
mitted any religious ſenſe to have been given then: 
bit ſuch blind guides are you, as to take great pain 
to filter for a gnat, when your throats are wide 
enough to ſwallow a camel. th 
So it is that we have an anſwer to the third WIC 
to 
dr 


queſtion, viz. whether ſuch tithes being paid, did 

expreſs obedience to the Moſaic law? and we let 

it did not. There is no ſuch law in all the Peu. Wot 
tateuch, but the cuſtom had its rife from Phan- N vi 

ſaical ſuperſtition, which carried the laws of tythes fin 

much beyond their proper limits; and made Wan 

them extend even to the Kitchen-garden. _ Wee 

Which way ſoever, we view the text, there 18 

an egregious miſtake committed by a writer, 

who has affirmed, that common ſenſe, and common ( 

honeſty beſt qualify a man for judging of all uc 

tences, and all pretenders to religion and divine rt 

Ste. IX. velation. Vol. II. p. 132. 3 
St. Jen Upon the 1 John ii. 1, 2. Mr. C. ſays, 1 
is ſaid, to hut for a man to apply to himſelf the words of &. 
Chrigz 2, John, and the practice of vice is made eaſy to him— 


| in. His paraphraſe is as follows, My little _ 
I 10 
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fin, or diſobedience io God's laws, is diſreputable, 
and juſtly blameable, I, therefore write theſe things 
unto you, that ye fin not; nevertheleſs, if any of 4 
you fin, let bim not be troubled, let bim not be af. 1 
felled, for, we Chriſtians have an advocate with | | 


l 

: 

+ 

| 
„ 


the father, Sc. Vol. I. p. 37. | 

I will propoſe a more juſt and natural para- | a 
phraſe; My little children, 1 write unto you, that | 
ye fin not. This is the end of my writing to you, f 
and the rules I lay down will prevent your finning, 
if you will behave upon them, But if any man fin, J 
any man who has not embraced the Goſpel, and you 
ſee bim ſenfible of it, tell bim, that we Chriſtians 
lave an advocate with the father, Jeſus Chriſt the 
righteous, whoſe doktrine, and per ſonal miniſtration, 
by being appointed of God, the reſurrection and the 
fe, | is not only propitious to us; but will be ſo to 
the whole world, that ſhall embrace his Goſpel.“ 
There is a manifeſt change of perſons in the ex- | 


4: WM prefſions, my little children, and any man. So 1 
that it cannot, by any means, be applicable to 

d Chriſtians, F any man fin : becauſe St. Jobn writes 

id to Chriſtians, that zbey fin not. And the whole 

ſee Wcritt of his Epiſtle, is to prove their indiſpenſable [ 
obligation to keep God's word, or to do his '| 
- Will. The intention is to ſhew them the evil of | 
hes in. And the whole inculcates a love of God, | 
ade Wand a love, of man, the only principles that can 1 


ſecure an uniform virtue. 

The calumny caſt on St. Jobn's inſtruction, is | 
ery glaring. | 

One would be aſtoniſhed to find a modeſt man, 
Juch as Mr. Chubb is ſaid to have been, loſing js 

mſelf fo far, as to affirm confidently, and with 5, + "4 
| {ncer too, ſeveral things, for which he has no 7s '\ 
nanner of foundation. For example, Luke men- account of 
ons the ſeventy ſent out by our Lord, beſides the Seven. 
ie twelve. This Mr. Chubb ſays, is expreſsly 7 4" 

I 


ured, 
(004 


ſome have conjectured; that he himſelf was of 
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contradified by St. Matthew, ch. x. and by g. 
Mark, ch. vi. both of which ſay, that it was th; 
twelve diſciples, which Chriſt ſent forth to preach 
as aforeſaid ; and that ws three hiftorians refer 
zo the ſame thing is moſt obvious from the relating 
themſelves. Vol. I. pag. 377. 

This cannot be true; unleſs it will neceflarily 
follow, that becauſe Matthew, Mark, and Luk: 
harmonizing in their accounts of the twelbe, 
therefore Jeſus did not alſo ſend out ſeventy upon 
a like commiſſion. If indeed it could be made 
appear, from their hiſtories, that our Lord 
had no more diſciples than twelve, the thing 
would be obvious. But this is not proveable; 
tor the contrary is evident: ſee Jobn ii. 23. 
rennt, many, at the paſſover, believed on him, 
when they ſaw the miracles that he did. Andit 
is probable, that he made many diſciples, where- 
ever he continued to work miracles ; for 8. 
Mali becv tells us, that he did not many mighty works 
in his own country, becauſe of their unbelith, 
Matt. xiii. 58. which is a ſtrong intimation, that 
where he did many mighty works, he had more 
ſucceſs. And that he did many, thro? the whole 
of his miniftry, is evident from his hiſtory, 
There is then no objection can ariſe to the credit 
of Luke's account, from his not having many 
more diſciples than the twelve apoſtles. And it 
is no more incredible, or improbable from it's 
being only mentioned by St. Luke, than any 
other fact is, mentioned only by one hiſtorian, 
of good reputation, and no way in itſelf impro- 
bable, tho* others may have omitted it. Be- 
ſides, St. Luke's hiſtory has nothing in it, as We 
ſhall hereafter notice, that has the leaſt tendency 


to leſſen his credit, as an intelligible, capable, ed 
faithful hiſtorian. It is not improbable, whit ſhe 


0! 
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of the ſeventy ; and therefore the fitteſt perſon of 
all the evangeliſts to make mention of it. More- 
over, their commiſſion being the ſame with that 
of the twelve, there was the leſs occaſion for the 
others to notice it. Might not Mr. Chubb with 
the ſame reaſon have objected to the twelve be- 
ing ſent out, when Jobn, one of the twelve, and 
who wrote his hiſtory after the others had been 


bundred, or thereabouts, in an hundred and 


not only, becauſe one hundred and twenty, ſeems to 
be a number much too large for the body of the 
diſciples before mentioned, nor can it be ſupported 
by any other part of the hiſtory ;, but alſo, becauſe 
pt ſeems, at leaſt, to be contrary to the account 
which immediately precedes it, that was given by 
bis very. hiſtorian, with reſpect to which, about 
wenty ſeems lo be @ much more probable computa- 
ion; and therefore, one hundred, probably, has 
peen added. Vol. I. page 379. 

I am apprehenſive that this will appear to be 
n inſtance of the moſt ſhameful treatment of an 
iſory, and of an hiſtorian, that can be ima- 


The Evangeliſts, to whom we muſt refer for 
he accounts of our Lord's ſucceſs in his mini- 
ry, and which are to furniſh us with a rule of 
Be- ging what numbers there might be, either 
ve affcient, or not ſufficient to credit this account; 
-ncy key aſſure us, that ſuch were their numbers, that 
ble, e Sanbedrim were jealous about Jeſus, and pub- 
vn bed edicts, that whoſoever did openly confeſs him 
one be the Chrift, ſhould be put out of the ſinagegue. 
of Jeb reports, that the Phariſves ſaid among; 
2 them- 


written, makes no mention at all of that miſſion? 
Yet, we are told, that the hiſtorian, in wri- Sec. XI. 
ting the acts of the apoſtles, has miſtaken one 


A miſtake 
of about 


twenty, Acts i. The number one hundred, may, the num- 
I think, be juſtly ſuſpected to be an interpolation ;, ber 120. 


| 
| 
| 
1 
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ni themſelves, perceive ye how ye prevail nothing ? 
| behold, the world is gone after him, ch. xii. 19, 
If their reports may be regarded, there muſt 
have been diſciples enough to ſupport the credit 
of this hiſtorian ; who begins his hiſtory after the 
time of the facts had had place. And it is idle 
and trifling to ſay, it cannot be — by any 
other part of this biſtory : for ſuppoſe the hiſto- 
rian had mentioned no number of diſciples pre. 
Vious to this account, it would not at all have 
affected the credit of this account of the number, 
Neither is there any thing in what he has afore- 
mentioned, that can do it the leaſt injury. Our 
Lord's chief buſineſs, after his reſurrection, was 
with the twelve apoſtles : theſe therefore are 
more emphatically mentioned, as aſſembled to- 
gether, verſes 4 and the 13th. But at verſe 11, 
the two angels, in the form of men, addreſs the 
21 thus, Ye men of Galilee, — There might 
„ according to this account, a multitude con- 
vened at the place, as well as the twelve apoſtles; 
tho* they only are expreſsly mentioned. And 
Mr. Chubb has ſuppoſed, from this hiſtory, that 
there might be p. twenty. But if he can al. 
low nine more than the number of apoſtles, wiy 
not nine hundred more ? 
And truly St. Paul has aſſured us, that our 
Lord was ſeen of above five hundred brethren at 
once; and that the greater part were living at the 
time he wrote the account, tho? ſome others were 
dead, 1 Cor, xv. 6. It is infinitely more pro- 
bable, that our Lord had five hundred or a thou- 
ſand diſciples, than that he had but 7wwer!y. 
See. XII. This account of five hundred, is ſaid, was car. 
The num- ing the matter too far, and is like training ibe 
ber 500 1 | 
condem. String till it breaks, Vol. I. p. 380. 


ved. A man diſpoſed, may ſay any thing, that bs 


» prejudices ſhall ſuggeſt ; but where is the arg! . 


ment; 
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ment? Would ſo good a writer as St. Paul have 

xeceflarily expoſed himſelf and his writings to 
Contempt, by giving a number far beyond the 
ruth? and at a time too, when he might with 
he utmoft eaſe have been detected? This is not 
redible. Nay, Mr. Chubb ſays, that he intends 
ot to lead bis readers into a negheft of the writings 
f the apoſtles, much leſs to lay them afide. Yet, 
as he not, in theſe things, expoſed his own wri- 
and made his farewel a very unaccountable 


Ne 


. 
17 "s 
- 


ne ? 


But ſurely, 
ook any methods, or made any conceſſions, that 
ere repugnant to moral truth, or to the genius 
d ſpirit of Chriſtianity. If they did, I know 
ot how to defend ſuch conduct. I am perſuad- 
d, it is not the meaning of St. Paul, when he 
aid, I am made all things to all men, that I might 
all means gain ſome, 1 Cor. ix. 22. for he thus 
plains himſelf z unto the Fews, I became as 4 
few, that I might gain the Fews : to them that 
e under the law, i. e. as I underſtand, proſe- 
tes, that be might gain them. To thoſe that are 

ithout law, as without law, viz. to Gentiles, 
but that none might miſtake him, he ſays, ſuch 
as his conduct, that he diſcovered no immo- 
uity — being not without law to Gol, but under 
be law to Chriſt — that I might gain them that 
re without law. Ta the weak, became J as weak, 
ar- Nat I might gain the weak. 

the In theſe ſeveral articles the apoſtle muſt be un- 
ler ſtood as doing nothing immoral. He went not 

his to any conformities, that the purity of the Chri- 
gu. Nan doctrine would condemn ; yet making all 


ent ſuch 


He has been pleaſed to ſay further, that the See. XIII. 
les became Jets to Jews, by affimulating Chri- nua 
Hanity to Judaiſm, that thereby they might ren- onduct 
er Chriſtianity ee to them. Vol. II. p. 304. on falſe; 
this could not intend, that they bood. 
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ſuch conceſſions, and forbearances, that he ſay 
were moſt likely to win upon the different people 
with whom he converſed. The apoſtle abhorre 
tying, as an unworthy, baſe method of promot- 
ing the truth of God, ſee Rom. iii. 5, 6, 7. And 
he ſays, ver. 8. that their damnation is juſt, who 
affirm of him, he taught that men might 4 
evil, that good may come. He forbids Chriſtians 
Hing one to another, Col. in. 9. and deſcribes the 
ſpeaking lyes in bypocriſy, i. e. under a religious 
cover, as the mark of a ſeared conſcience, 1 Tim, 


The faulty behaviour of Peter, reverſed the 
conduct of St. Paul, Gal. ii. 14. ſince Peter, tho 
he lived after the manner of the Gentiles, and not 
as do the Jews, reſpecting diſtinction of meats; 
yet, he would compel the Gentiles to live as the 
Jetus. 

Mr. Chubb muſt have ſeen, had he been care- 
ful, that he has only indulged an imagination full 
of fiction, and deceit, in the falſe playings of it: 
for no man has written with a more uniform re- 
gard to moral truth, and its importance, than 
St. Paul; nor with a nobler ſpirit for liberty, No 
and the general good of mankind, He has ne- Wa: 
ver once thought of diſpenſing with truth, in any m 
caſe : ſo that the falſe miracles pretended to, in WF lil 


—_— c— = = @. fo eb, wr. ca ot a zz 


CY AE 


the Church of Rome, will admit of no compar 


ſon with thoſe wrought by this apoſtle. And in WW he 
what way one may reconcile Mr. CHhubb's aſking, Wl pc 
how it will be proved that the miracles, wrougit Wa | 
by Chriſt and his apoſtles, were any other than . 
impoſitions? with what he has elſewhere ſaid of Moy 
Chriſt's ſuperior power, and the probability 0! Wire 
God's working miracles by him; and that th* Ned 
doubtleſs were for the benefit of mankind ; I Wot! 
ſay, how to make theſe things conſiſtent, I u- Wm 
derſtand not. 


Another 
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Another obſervation will be proper in this Sc. XIV. 7 
place, viz, this writer has ſaid, That Sr. Paul's p, : 
honeſty is gone, Act. xxiii, 6. that he condemns — 4 
bim/olf for it, ch. xxiv. 20, 21. and yet, that he im- | 
reaſſumes the thing he had condemned himſelf for, peached. 
ch. xxvi. 5, 6, 7. Vol. — * 233, 237. 9 
There is not the leaſt difficulty, in my opini- 
on, lies before us. For notwithſtanding Paul | 
uſed the method he did, AF. xxiii. 6. in order 
to divert the fury of his adverſaries, and divide 
them; yet, it was ſtrictly true, that the whole 
of the prejudice which the Jews had againſt him, 
was owing to his preaching, that Chris was riſen 
from the dead, whom they had vilely murdered, 
This it was, that pointed their rage againſt him, 
ſo that he with the ſtricteſt truth ſaid, of tbe 
bope and 1 of the dead, I am judged, or 
cenſured, for ſo the word (gnous:) properly ſig- 
nifies. This was the baſis of their reſentment, | 
and no charge of falſehood, or prevarication can 
poſſibly fix againſt Paul; becauſe he with fo 
much addreſs, and with ſuch honeſt ſkill, diverts 
the paſſions of his accuſers from himſelf, and oc- 
caſions the fire of them to be played off againſt 
one another. This would have been applauded, | 
as a piece of maſterly oratory in any one of the | 
molt celebrated of antient Greece or Rome, under | 
like circumſtances. q 
And with reſpe& to Acts xxiv. 20, 21. where | 
he defends himſelf before Felix, any unprejudiced 
g WI perlon, who has common ſenſe, and reads with 
a ſmall degree of care, will plainly ſee, that St. « 
an WF Paul deſigns no ſuch thing as a cenſure upon his 1 
of own conduct, but a juitification of it; tho* an 
ol WF ronical treatment of the Jew-prejudices is intend- 
ed. Nor does it appear, that Felix, or any 
| Wother, underſtood it as an exception to Paul's 
moral character. If they have found any evil do» 
3 * 
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ing in me, while I ſtuod before the council, exc 
it be for this one voice, that I eried Banding ana 
them, touching the reſutreftion of the — an 
Judged, or cenſured by you this day. Now, hui 
Felix enquired into the uſe which they had made 
of that declaration of Paus; what would ha 
been the conſequence? why only this: it would 
have appeared, that the Phariſees, without car. 
rying their ideas farther than the doctrine of the 
reſurrection in general, had acquitted Paul, Adi 
xxii. 9. So that his mentioning this, under the 
form of an exception, was a delicacy, that over. 

threw all the force of their charge, and at once 

confounded the whole of their laboured ſcheme 

to fix blame upon him. 

Nevertheleſs, Mr. Chubb obſerves, that a; 
there is nothing in the accuſation brought again 
Paul, of bis preaching the doctrine of the reſur- 
rethHon, neither does it appear, that there was, u 
eould be any place for it; ſeeing the preaching that 
doctrine, could not be deemed criminal by the Jews; 
but it ſeems to have been a forced caſe — yet bt 
Hood to it, and repreſented it to be the ground if 
thoſe troubles that befel him; probably the belin 
zo conceal the true cauſe of his misfortunes, and 
which poſſibly he might be aſbamed of. Vol. 1. 
P- 331. | 
The fallacy of this repreſentation is manifeſt : 

becauſe the great employment of Paul, as an 
apoſtle, was to declare and prove the certainty 
of Chriſt's reſurrection, which is the principal 
fact in the Goſpel hiſtory. Neither can it be 
made appear that any part of Tertullus's charge 
was capable of the leaſt proof. St. Paul denies 
every tittle; and from the conduct of his ver) 
judges, his innocency was perfectly clear, and bis 
merit illuſtrious! Neither does Paul deny, but 


he owns, Ads xxiv. 15. that many of his =_ 
| ers 
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ſers did themſelves alſo allow, that there ſhall be 
a reſurrection of the dead, both of the juſt and un- 
ju. Notwithſtanding this, the reaſon of their 
malicious proſecution, was, what reſpected a 
doctrine he taught of the reſurreion of the dead, 
viz, Chriſt's own reſurrection, and his being, by 
God's deſignation, his inſtrument that ſhall raiſe 
all the dead, Had he not been an apoſtle, or 
teacher of this doctrine, he would not have been 
called a peſtilent fellow, or a mover of ſedition : 
but this galled his accuſers, viz. his being à ring- 
leader of the ſect of the Nazarenes. 

What uſe has Mr. Chubb made of his penetra- 
tion and ability, in the above caſe, let any im- 
partial reader judge. Has he not diſſolved con- 


F nections and relations at pleaſure; merely to ex- 
+ "bit an ill-natured reflection? I fear he has. 

j However, it ſeems, that As xxi. 20—28. 18 
alled a deception, viz. Paul's purifying himſelf 
pl "ith four Feww-converts that were under a vow, 


he hiſtorian tells us, that the Elders at Jeruſa- 


5 perceiving that myriads of Fewws, who had 
1 WE braced Chriſtianity, were yet zealous of the 
1; theſe had conceived great prejudices againſt 


his apoſtle, becauſe he had every where taught 
mong the Gentiles, that they were under no 
obligation to circumciſion, nor to walk after Ferv- 


* uſtoms. They therefore adviſe that he, a FJero 
ml 4 family and nation, ſhould; in order to abate 
he popular prejudices againſt him, go into the 


Lemple; and conform to ſome Moſaic-rituals. 
e did ſo, but by the falſe reports of ſome bi- 
ots, he has a commotion raiſed againſt him, as if 
e had contradicted his own practice and doctrine 


very OR 
15 th the Gentiles, and had taken ſome of them 
but ro che Temple along with him. Whereas there 
ccu- no foundation for the report, more than that 


his having been ſeen before with Trophimus, 
g F rx 
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an Epheſian, in the city; whom they ſuppoſc! 
he had taken with him into the Temple, though 
he had not. This inſtance, is perfectly confi 
ent with truth, and with the practice and doc. 
trine of this apoſtle, who thus 2% the Few, h. 
came as a Few, obſerving ſuch rituals as yer 
belonged to the temple-worſhip : tho' he kney 
that the time was coming when the temple wor- 
ſhip ſhould teaſe for ever. I doubt not, but Pay! 
performed this ritual with a ſuitable temper ; ard 
the deſign of it was evidently ſuch, as he fay 
would juſtify him. It was no acknowledgment 
of the obligation that Gentile chriſtians were un- 
der, nor that he himſelf had any obligation to ob- 
ferve, as a chriſtian- apoſtle; but only as a br6- 
ther- Jet, who thereby owned, that that conſti 
tution had been of God: and which 7ew-chr- 
ſtians might be indulged in their obſervance 0, 
till that polity was deſtroyed. It was a conceſſion 
which he made to the prejudices of weaker cht 
ſtians; and what he ſaw, his brethren, the apoſtles 
of the circumciſion, could not avoid a connivance 
of. The thing was done in compliance with the 
deſire of the elders, and not at all as binding, 
farther than a mean of allaying the popular pre- 
judices. To-the weak, became be as weak, ibu 
he might gain the weak. 

To have acted otherwiſe would have been c 
pable of no defence, but muſt have expoſed him 
to juſt cenſure: either as a ſtiff, ſurly bigot, 0 
as one that would, by his own authority, pu" 
down all the Few-ritual, whilſt providence di 
continue the ſtanding of their temple, and tb 
face of their polity. But St. Paul knew bette! 
and behaved like a man of conſummate prucenct 
and good-nature, An affability, and courteol 
neſs, an exemplary modeſty adorns his wid: 
hiſtory, and ſhine throughout his writings. 


[he 
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| They moſt wickedly treaf St. PauPs charac- 
ter, who pretend to vindicate, upon his exam- 
le, their diſſimulations, their equivocations, 
double doctrines, and all other juggling tricks, 
in order to ſecure their popularity | He never vi- 
plated any one truth, contradicted himſelf, or 
put a veil upon his doctrine ; either from a love 


J of applauſe, or from a fear of loſing the eſteem 
1 pf men. 

5 A ſimilar article of conduct, with that above, 
have in this apoſtle, when he circumciſed 
1 Timothy, whoſe Mother was a Chriſtian Jewels ; 
. ich he did, becauſe of the Jews that were in 


„% quarters, viz. of Derbe and Lyſtra, Acts 
vi. beg, The Jews were prejudiced againſt 
im, becauſe of his Father being a Greet: and 
Paul knew, that by having him circumciſed, 


of WI iich his mother, tho? a Jewels, had neglected) 
Yr ie Jet prejudices thereby would be removed. 
either did this conduct militate with Paul's 


1 cctrine, delivered to the Gentiles, of the im- 
roapriety of circumciſion to them. For the 
ariſtian doctrine laid them under no obliga- 
Jon to obſerve the laws of Moſes : and more- 
ver, to have done it, would have been 
Jute out of character. From theſe conſidera- 
Ions it is evident, that Chriſtianity was not de- 
ned ta be a ſupplement to Judaiſm : but on 
e other hand, the whole of that conſtitution 
ould be aboliſhed, with their temple and po- 


"pul J. An event well ſuited to cure them of their 
e Judices —The objection thus appears to be 
| ch oundlels, 


His calling Ananias, a whited wall; is ſaid to be 

piece of reviling. Even the learned Le Clerc, 

git it a ſign of paſſion, See his Five Letters on 

piration, pag 45. But did the Baptiſt revile, 

den he called the Phariſees and Saducees, a g 
"= : 
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neration of vipers? Did our Lord revile, hen 
he called them both ſerpents and a generation of 
vipers? or when he ſo often called them hypo- 
crites? or did he revile, when he bid the Phari- 
fees, go, tell that fox, (meaning Herod) that tho 
he had threaten'd to put him to death, 1t was not 
in his power. Did this indicate paſſion ? St. 
Paul intended by whited wall, an hypocrite ; and 


' AMnanias was a man of an infamous character, 


He had, before this, been ſent priſoner to Rome, 
for his miſbehaviour. And during his office he had 
ſo cruelly defrauded the inferior prieſts, that ſome 
of them periſhed for want. 

And as to Paul's ſaying, that God would ſmite 
him, this was a prediction of the unhappy death 
he ſhould die ; for five years after this, he had 
his houſe reduced to aſhes, by a tumult begun by 
his own ſon, — and having in vain attempted to 
hide himſelf in an aqueduct, he was dragged out 
and ſlain. See Dr. Dodaridge's notes (b) and (c). 

So when Paul ſays, I wiſt not that he was high 
prieſt : he muſt mean, that he had not acted at all 
like an high prieſt, or as one who knew any thing 
of his office: for he had ordered him to be ſmit- 
ten illegally. So that he had given him no reaſon 
to treat him as a perſon of that ſacred character. 

This behaviour of St. PauPs does not appear, 
to me, inconſiſtent either with truth, or the hu- 
mility of a Chriſtian apoſtle, who was to bear 
the name, or authority of Jeſus, even before 
Kings. It diſcovers. his fortitude, inaſmuch as 
he could thus undauatedly reprove Ananias's il- 
legal proceedings. 


| 1 Comparing ACTS xili. 47. with Rom. xi. 11. 
reſent . our author ſays, th S. Paul's leave, this is a 
Got in ſpring of action much too low, and altogether un- 
agaiolithe © worthy of the Jagr eme Deity, whoſe kindneſs to 
Frau, Ps creatures alwoys ſprings from à much better 


prin- 
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principle, viz. than that of the Goſpel being 
vouchſafed the Gentiles, from a pique and reſent- 
ment, which God had taken up againſt the Jews 
for rejecting it. 

With Mr. Chubb's leave, the obſervation is 
ſtupid. Foraſmuch as Paul's commiſſion was 
to make known to the Jews firſt, wherever he 
found them, the Goſpel ſcheme: this done, upon 
their rejecting of it, he turned to the Gentiles, 
as was his duty. But then, upon any of the 
Jews embracing the Goſpel, he was not hindered 
from addreſſing the Gentiles ;, foraſmuch as the 
both, by faith, became one body, under one head. 
And upon this ſtating of the cafe, runs the argu- 
ment of. the xith to the Romans. Some Fews 
did at firſt embrace the Goſpel ; others St. Paul 
was in hopes, would embrace it; tho' a great 
part of that nation would be cut off for their 
impenitency and obſtinacy, The Gentiles were 
tually in great numbers, converting to Chriſti- 
auity. In theſe circumſtances, this Apoſtle 
lays, have they ſtumbled, that is, the Fews, hat 
they ſhould fall? that is, the whole of them ſhould 
fall! God forbid : but rather that thro their 
fall, who would be deſtroyed by the Roman ar- 
mies, Salvation to the Gentiles : that is, the evi- 
dence of the truth of the Goſpel would be ſo con- 
ſpicuous in the accompl:ſhment of our Lord's 
prediction, for ta provoke them, that 1s, the 
Fews, who ſhould eſcape that deſtruction, auto 
jealouſy. Now if the fall of them, that is, the 
Few nation, be the riches of the world, even the 
decay and diminiſhing of them the riches of the 
Gentiles ; how much more their fulneſs ? that 1s, 
the remaining Jets, in great numbers embracing 
the Goſpel, and ſo adding to, and enlarging the 
Chriſtian Church. And this apoſtle farther ſays, 
he uſeth this ſort of addreſs, ibas if by any 


2 means, 
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$:4.XVI. 
St. Paul's Gal. iv. 21—26. Vol. I, pag. 269—275, 


Allegory. which in a note be chargeth with anſwering the 


% 
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means, he might provoke his countrymen to eimula- 
tion, and might ſave ſome of them. The very 
quinteſſence of good nature, or a divine genc- 
rolity ! | 

This, I preſume, is an unforced, eaſy, natu- 
ral paraphraſe : and removes all ſuſpicion of 
pique and reſentment. And ſince it is fairly ca- 
pable of being thus underſtood, a little more 
care and candour ſhould have been expreſſed, be- 
fore ſentence had been paſſed upon theſe apoſtolic 
obſervations. | 

The licence taken with St. Paul's Allegory, 


purpoſe of ' the crafty and deſigning l he might 
have ſpared much of his raillery upon, only by 
turning his eye to @ reaſoner, with whole writings, 
I doubt not, he had ſome acquaintance ; I mean 
Mr. Lecke's ſhort and eaſy paraphraſe. 

In this allegory, formed upon. Abraham's two 
ſons, Iſhmael and Iſaac, which he had by a bond- 
maid, and by his wife Sgrab: the deſign is to 
be attended to, and the ſignification of the alle- 
goric terms mult be underſtood, in order to find 
out St. Paul's meaning. 

Mr. Chubb gives no attention to the ſignifica- 


tion, and evident dęſtinction of the terms, but 


rallies the allegory with great levity. He will 
have it, that both 1Þhmae} and Tjaac were alike 
born after the fleſh, or begotten." And yet, St. 
Paul has made an evident diſtinction in his 
terms, built upon facts; one was the ſon of an 
harlot, and therefore might in that ſenſe, in the 
pure and chaſte language of Scripture, be ſaid to 
be born after the fleſh ; not being born within the 
limits of the divine inſtitution of marriage; and 
the other after the ſpirit, as being born, or be- 
gotten lawfully, i. e. within the limits of the di- 

vine 
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vine inſtitution. The diſtinction would alſo be 
ſupported, from one being begotten in the ordi- 
nary courſe of nature; and the other in conſe- 
quence of a preternatural energy given to the pa- 
rents? and this too pre- ſignified by a revelation. 
The one offspring was emblematical of that va 
ſalage which is the certain effect of human luſts 
and appetites indulged. The other was emble- 
matical of that liberty, which is the certain effect 
of regulating the appetites, and keeping them 
within the bounds of the divine laws and inſti- 
tutions. Moreover, 

By an allegory, a known figure in Rhetoric, 
which is compoſed of a ſtring of Metaphors, 
and which meaneth ſomething elſe, than what 
the terms are brought to denote : or in which 
figure, we ſay one thing, when we deſign to be 
underſtood another: by this ſame figure, St. Paul 
lays, theſe are tuo covenants. A very common fi- 
oure, uſed by the Fews, and by all other civilized 
nations, both antient and modern ;—and yet this 
is faid, by Mr. Chubb, to anſwer the purpoſe of the 
crafty and deſigning. But, when the apoſtle calls 
the two Covenants, an allegory ;, he is only ufing 
the terms to ſupport his figure, and not to con- 
demn, or cenſure the one from mount S: on 
the contrary, he deſigns to ſhew, thar that cove- 
nant from mount Sinai, did gender unto bon- 
dage, not in it's own nature, and during it's pe- 
riod ; but by the bigotry of the Fews, who 
would yet retain that diſpenſation, tho? it had it's 
utmoſt completion in the Chriſtian, to which it 
was to give way. He hence, in the proſecution 
of his allegory, ſays, that Agar is mount Sina! 
in Arabia, and ranketh with Jeruſalem, which is 
now, and is in bondage with her children: but 
hould anon be abandoned, or caſt out as Agar 
Was ! becauſe Jeruſalem which is above, the 
Chriſ- 
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Chriſtian diſpenſation is free, which is Ihe mot her 
of us all This free diſpenſation adopts both Jer 
and Gentile into the family of God. And be 
cites very pertinently a prophecy of [/aiah, ful 
to his purpoſe ; rejoyce thou barren that beareji 
not, "break forth and cry, thou that travaileſt not: 
for the deſolate, thoſe countries that had been as 
tho? they had had no huſband, hath many more 
children, than ſhe which hath an huſband “. 

I will venture to refer my readers to a compa- 
riſon of this ſenſe of the allegory, with the ſport- 
ings of Mr. Chubl's imagination upon it: and 
am perſwaded, that St. Paul has acquitted him- 
ſelf a maſter of language in this piece of Rheto- 
rical addreſs; he 1s in no danger of having his 
character, as a writer, ſullied by it.—lIt grieves 
one to think, that men ſhould take no more 
pains to examine into the nobleſt, the moſt divine 
compoſitions in the world! For tho', as St. 
Peter has obſerved, of the things written by 
his beloved brother Paul, according to the wiſ, 
dom given him, that there are ſome things difficult 
to be underſtood ;, yet, it is only the unlearned and 
unſtable who wreſt them, as they alſo do the other 
Scriptures, unto their own deſtruction, 2 Ep. iu. 
13, 16. 

geg. But ſome particulars are ſet before us, to lay 
XVII. an emphatical charge of imperfection and blame 
Imperfec- on the revelation : ſuch as Eph. iv. 32. and 
—— many other texts of like import. Upon which men 
phatically Lade raiſed doctrines repugnant to our natural nb. 
charged lions of things, to the eternal rules of right and 


on the wrong, and repreſent the Deity as acting contrary 
revelation. 


Note, The Defign of the Allegory, was, to conſute the 
Judaixers boaſtings in their being the natural deſcendants o. 
Abrabam; and in having had the law from Sia, as a per. 
petual Covenant. i 
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to the moral refitude of his nature, ſo they con- 
not poſſibly be true; and therefore, ſurely, may 
fairly be preſumed to be no parts of the Chriſtian 
revelation. 

If Mr. Chubb may be underſtood to exclude 
theſe texts from being a part of the New Teſta- 
ment revelation, as I think he would intimate, 
his reaſoning is not juſt. For what if learned 
men have taught a falſe doctrine from them, 
this will not prove that the texts themſelves do 
not contain a true one: and there is no room for 
a queſtion he afterwards puts, viz. how are we 
illiterate perſons to act. ſo as to behave properly, 
and as we ought with regard to them ? for he has 
himſelf ſeen how they are to act; foraſmuch as 
he ſays, if juſtice was done to the text, it would 
be read thus; forgiving one another, even as God 
declared, by Jeſus Chriſt, he hath, or will for- 
give you : hence, tho? learned men differ, he is a 
judge which ſide of the queſtion is moſt reaſo- 
nable. And inaſmuch as he has produced one 
ſenſe, that is not repugnant to our natural no- 
tions of things, &c. the texts may be conſidered 
as parts of the Chriſtian revelation, There i 
nothing but what is worthy an apoſtle of Jeſus, 
nothing but what is conſiſtent with his doctrine 
in any of the exhortations given to Chriſtians, to 
love one another, and forgive one another, as God 
thro? Chriſt forgave us, We may be ſaid to be 
forgiven of God, tbro* Chriſt, as we by con- 
ſorming to the terms of pardon, which he has 
explained, are qualified for forgiveneſs : for he 
has taught, that if men forgive not one another 
their treſpaſſes, neither will tbeir heavenly father 
jergive their treſpaſſes. And when we add, that 
God will raiſe the dead by the miniſtration of 
Feſus, we have the laſt act of forgiveneſs ſigni- 
fed in that event; or God will forgrve men thro? 
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Feſus. Thus we ourſelves, do in ſome meaſure, 
remove the weight and load of pain from the of- 
fender, by ſignitying to him our reconciliation, 
If men would be content with the doctrine of 
Chrift*s mediation, as he himſelf has explained it, 
they would caſily underſtand all ſuch expreſſions 
in the Epiſtles which relate to it. See John xvi. 
26, 27, at that day, the day of the effuſion of 


the Spirit at Pentecoſt, to which he evidently re- 


fers, Ze ſhall aſt in my name: And IT fay not un- 
to you, that Iwill pray the father for jou; for the 
father himſelf loveth you, becauſe ye have loved 
me, and have believed that I came out from God. 
Hence it is evident that aſking in CHriſt's name, 
does not ſuppoſe, that God is made propitious by 
Chriſt : but aſking in his name, muſt intend, ſuch 
an aſking as Chriſt has authorized, and taught men 
to make uſe of in their addreſſes, viz, aſking in 
the ſpirit f truth and holineſs ; and expecting to 
be heard only upon thoſe terms that are worthy 
of the father's notice of us. Farther, Jeſus thus 
expreſſeth himſelf, I do not ſay that I will pray 
the father for ou; q. d. there is no occaſion, for 
the father bimſclf loveth you, becauſe ye have loved 
me, and have believed that I came out from God, 
1, e. was commiſſioned by him. This excludes 
all thoſe notions of Chriſt's perſonal miniſtrations 
from being the reaſon of God's gracious regards: 
and ſhews us, that they are, moſt properly, the 
medium of God's conveying good things to Chri- 
ſtians. The father himſelf loveth Chriſtians, be- 
cauſe they have loved his Son, and received his 
doctrine, thus believing his miſſion to be divine. 
And Feſus expreſsly diſclaims any ſuch influence 
on the father, as to alter his eſſential love, and 
goodneſs. So that when we pray in Chriſt's name, 
or acknowledge any favours tro” Chriſt, we muſt 
mean, if truth guide us, that we aſk in the ſpirit 
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of his dofrine ; ſince that is the moſt expreſs re- 


velation of the will of God. 
But if men will talk of Chr iſt's righteouſneſs, cr 


of his blood, as appealing the Deity ; it will be 


incumbent on them, to reconcile the immutabi- 
lity of God's goodneſs, and the expreſs declara- 
tions of Jeſus, with ſuch their apprehenſions. 
We know that God is eſſential love; that from 
God's love of the world he ſent his Son, which 
was prior to the miſſion, even as the cauſe is to 
the effect. We know that the perſonal righteouſ- 
nels of Chriſt, is not imputable to any other than 
himſelf. And that whoſoever doeth righteouſneſs, 
is righteous, even as he is righteous. And as God, 
throꝰ the miniſtrations of Chriſt, does forgive us; 
ſo ought we to forgive one another. This is the 
manifeſt doctrine of the New Teſtament, what- 
ever may have been the abſurditics which men 
have built upon it. And we can make a bold 
appeal to the perfections of God, and to the rea- 
ſon of things for the truth of it. 

It might farther be obſcrved, that altho? there are 
two places in the Epiſtles which ſpeak of Chrift, 
as interceeding, Rom. viii. 35. and Heb. vil. 25, 
yet, his ever-living at the head of power, gives us 
the import and meaning of that interceſſion. His 
thus exiſting, in ſuch a ſphere of influence, is the 
lure pledge, exemplar, or exlubited reaſon of that 
lalvation which God deſigns tor men, who be- 
lieve in this his own appointment. For the Greet 
word rendered, interceſſion, imports the being, 
or the exiſtence of a perſon or thing. Toy; ares 
Sum. vid. Scala. 

The interceſſin then imports, the fituation of 
Jeſus, as made head over all things to his church; 
by whoſe miniſtrations God confers favours on 
the children of men! but by no means, any ſuch 
thing as his altering the Deity cither by one or 
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by another kind of ſupplication; which would 
imply influencing motive. God is the immutable, 
eternal ſource of power and of goodneſs ; now 
but he is eſſentially good! and Jeſus Chrift, | WM cl: 
makes the miniſter of his bleſſings. Hence .? 
ſus is ſaid, to be able to ſave to the uttermaſt ol! WM N 
who come unto God by him, 1. e. who come by the 

rules, and in the method he has preſcribed. da 

This I take to be the obvious ſenſe of Chr:i/'; WM we 
mediation. And there ſeems to be nothing in it, im 
unworthy the abſolute perfections of the Deity, MW ho 
Feſus is not exalted either above, or to an equa- hin 
lity with his God and Father. But has the place Wh fel: 
which God aſſigned him: a place of ſupreme ho- W ar: 
nour and dignity, in reward of his own love of WF the 
righteouſneſs, and hatred of iniquity ! And Cut eur 
ſtians are exhorted to an imitation of his picty and 
virtue, as the term of their final acceptance and 
reward; yea, they are encouraged to expect that | 
they ſhall ſhare with 7% the honours of lis 
kingdom, 

But how any Chriſtians will be able to anſwer 
for the hand they have had, in making Chriſtiz- 
nity offenſive to the reaſon of mankind, by re- 
preſenting Feſus, as a much better and more frien- 
ly being, than the eternal God, I cannot con- 
ceive. Theſe men ſhould never complain of the 
growth of infidelity. For if the doctrines 0! 
Chriſtianity, are not intelligible, and what will 
quadrate with reaſon ; or if they are ſuch that the 


to: ifdelty, would, with me, be more eligible 
than ſo romantic a faith, as would be implied in 
the reception of them. For what man in his 
ſenſes, would embrace the doctrine of tranſub- 
ſtantiation? And if any doctrines among Prot*- 
ſtants are as repugnant to reaſon, why ſhou!! 
they hot be equally abhorred? That muſt be # 

res 
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repugnant, which would make Chri a more 
friendly being, than the God of nature ! 

Moreover, our author breaks out in warm ex- 
clamations, upon 1 Cor. xv. 31. and aſks, ©* what 


Note. 
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Fed. 

XVIII. 
: : 3 „ Warm 
« confuſion of ideas is here: Vol. . 1 £7: ts. 
: tions on 


St. Paul has been mentioning the imminent 1 Cor. xv. 


danger of death, that the Chriſtians were in; they 3“. 


were baptized into a religious profeſſion, which 
immediately expoſed them to perſecution. But 
how very inhuman would it have been, both in 
him and others, to perſuade men to expoſe them- 
ſelves ſo obviouſly to death, it the dead rile not 
aralt? or why ſhould the apoſtles thus expoſe 
themſelves? Upon which he ſays, I proteſt by 
our rejoicing which I have in Chriſt Jeſus our 
Lord, I die daily. So the margin oblcrves ſome 
lections have it, our, and not your rejoicing. 
This makes the reading more eaſy. The apoſtle 
contemplating the matter of joy, common to him 
and other Chriſtians, who were expoſed to death, 
in teſtimony of the truth of the goſpel, thus ex- 
prefſeth himſelf. And it was pertinent, ſuitable 
to the paſſionateneſs of his ſubject. So that one 
might as well cavil at our Lord's ſaying, Bleſſed 
are ye when men ſhall revile you, and perſecute you, 
&c. rejoice and be exceeding glad: for great is 
your reward in heaven. St. Paul behaves upon 
this very injunction, and diſcovers the genuine 
_ which Chrif's inſtructions had had upon 
im. 
But the apoſtles are ſaid ſometimes to draw con- 


cluſions, which the premijes will not ſupport, e. g. HS 
onclu- 

ſions ſaid 

to be 


1 Cor. xv. 19. Vol. II. p. 36. 
Now, nothing could have been ſaid by St. Paul, 


SLE. 


in this text, with more juſtneſs and propriety : drawa, 
tor if the doctrine of a future ſtabe was not a uaſup- 
truth, then the Chriſtians having nothing to ſup- Ported. 


- poi t 
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port their behaviour upon, muſt have put them, Ne 
by virtue of their profeſſion, into the moſt wretch- . 
ed condition poſſible ! contending with all diſh: MW.,; 
culties, enduring all evils, and ſuffering tortures, MW... 
for no other end than to ſupport a fraud, a lye a 
And if in this life they only bad hope in Chrit, M,. , 
they were, in falt, of all men moſt miſerable. No gro 
one command that Chriſt had laid upon them, o 
take up his croſs and follow him, would have been 7 
juſt, much leſs fit and proper; ſince the motives u 
he ſet before them, were all taken from a future ni 
ſtate. And had there been no ſuch ſtate, or if Wh; 
they had only in this life hope in Chrift, they Nadi 
would have been undeniably of all men the molt Noc 


miſerable. There could be no tendency in Chi- Wpar; 


ſtianity to make men happy, when the great doc- 
trines of it, were all of them deception, falſc- 
hood, and a lye: for the miraculous power at- 
tending their miniſtrations, was in atteſtation of 
Chriſt's power and deſignation to raiſe the dead 
and judge the world. And yet, the whole a de- 
luſion. How very ſhocking ! — deceived, and 
deceiving all men, No compariſon can be formed 
between their condition, and that of the raving 
enthuſiaſt, who endured every evil under the full 
perſuaſion of the truth and reality of his concelts 
or opinions. But in the apoſtles, there are no 
ligns of fraud, no marks of mental diſorder, 
They reaſon well, and act in character. They 
are expoſed to all kinds of perſecution and hard- 
thips ; and they uſe no mean artifice to evade its 
force. They were not allowed to pay any man, 
however powerful and great, the leaſt complai- 
ſance, that would militate with their Chriſtian 
profeſſion, of having but one God, and owning 
but one maſter and Lord. This made their con- 
dition every where perilous : becauſe they taught 


a new ſcheme of religion, that would aboliſh K 
the 


1 


y apoſtles 
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the eſtabliſhed religions in the world, and would 
aumit of no mixtures of their rituals. Pray, 
what concluſion is here drawn, which the premiſes 


diſtinguiſhes the intelligent principle that takes place ground of 
in man, and is a part of the human conſtitution, enthuſi- 
and which he calls the ſpirit of a man which is in aſm. 


him, from another intelligent principle, which he 
calls the ſpirit of God; ſo he conſiders all the know- 
ledge the former of theſe can attain to, with re- 
gard to the things of God, or chriſtianity, to be by 
derivation or communication from the latter, 

I will grant that St. Pau! does diſtinguiſh be- 
ween the intelligent principle which is a part of 
he human conſtitution, and the principle which 
he calls, the ſpirit of God ; and that all the know- 
edge which was attainable in the things of chri- 
ſtianity was derived from, or communicated by 
he latter to the former. I find our Lord own- 
g this, when he ſays, Joh. vii. 16. My doctrine 
not mine, but his that ſent me. And ch. xii. 49. 
or I have not ſpoken of myſelf, but the father 
bich ſent me, he gave me a commanament what 
foould ſay, and what I ſhould ſpeak —v. 50.— 
ebatſoever I ſpeak, therefore, even as the father 
bath ſaid unto me, ſo I ſpeak, ch. xvii. 8. for I 
pave given unta them the words which thou gaveſt 
"tc me: —and he hkewite ſays, of the doctrine 
e delivered, the words that I ſprał unto you, they 
re ſpirit, and life, chap. vi. 63. | 

If then, Chriſt did himſelf receive his doctrine 
rom the father, and denies any ability he had of 
leliyering ſuch doctrine, but from the father; 
is Quite reaſonable to conclude that his genuine 
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apoſtles would diſclaim all, or any ability to teach 
a doctrine of their own heads, i. e. from the na- 
tural capacities of reaſon with which they were Cl 
endowed : but muſt derive the doctrine from the WM Þ 
very {ame ſpirit that their maſter did derive it i 
from. This led St. Paul to ſay, not that we are "' 
ſufficient of ourſelves to think any thing, as os TA EB 
ſelves : but our ſufficiency is of Goa, 2 Cor. iii. Ju 


which does not reſpect the ability of man, conh- C0 
dered as a moral agent, and in things within his lo 
province : but it reſpetts the revelation Cel, BY-f* 


which had nothing to e with his narurai abilities, (, 
but was the immeniate province of God. But lin 
then, this revelation being once made and commit- Wt 7 
ted to writing, there would be no more occaſion WF ”* 
for ſuch communications, when the apoſt les had Ih 
finiſhed their miniflrations. The appeal is made of 
to this divine illumination, as what furniſhed 
them with all the materials of their evangelical 
writings. 

So when theſe writings are finiſhed, they chem. 
ſelves appeal to, or addreſs the intelligent prith 
ciple in man, as being faithful n of 
truth, or the chings of God, which this prin 


this lays for a wild enthuſiaſm, I ſee not. In- 
deed, if men were to deliver e doctrines, 
belonging to Chriſtianity, the ſcheme havi ng 
been leſt imperfect by the apoſtles; they would 
then he under the fame neceſlity of having that 
other intelligent principle, called 7z/piration, ot 
the ſpirit of God, But as this is not the caſe, 
the intelligent principle which takes place in man, 
and is a part of the human conſtitution, is all tie 
capacity necdſul to converſe with, and uncerita nd 
the ſcheme of the Goſpel. An boneft attent:s 

will qualify any man to underitand the Goſpel 
Miſtaking on bas been the ground of ent huſh 
aſm. Rom 


Poſthumous-Wrh5, 2 7 
Rom. ix. beg. is ſaid to be, like the ntemper He Seh XXI. 
piety of ſome Calviniſts, who pretend they Ls al 4 3 3, 
content to be damned for the glory of God. oi e con. | 
p. 306. Note. a e e 


If a writer is inclined to be captious, he > may the Jeu, 
ridicule any affeftionate, warm expreſſion n that he called in 
ſhall meet with. But then, it will not Le allowed 3 
juſt, if there is no reſemblance in the things he 1 
compares. I dare ſay, Mr. C. had read the fol- 
lowing ſenſe given to the text, Moſes, and St, | 
Paul, in the ci rcumſtance 's they were then in, might L 
tharitably, and without any extrav agancy, e Wil- 
ling t9 Lowe borne the ! enge Al cui jc, Ben com ing 
uon the Jews, (which is wall tho; their werds 
mean) if therepy il could have becn 7 0ffihle to have 
ſaved the whole nation. But ſuch 57 expreſſions 
of affetlion, are always well underſtood, in all 
becks, and in all languages, to have, not a lite- 
ral, but a figurative meaning. Dr. S. Clarke's 
Serm. Vol. II. pag. 46, 47. If Mr. Chubb had 
read this eaſy ſenſe of the pafl Se, he had better \ 
have attempted to have ſhewn the improbability 
| of its being the genuine ſenſe; than to have 
thrown a reflection on St, Paul's expreſſions, in 
the ſenſe of a preceding obſerv ation, viz, Hence 
ſome have put the queſtion to themſelves, and others 
bave been ſo weak as to put it in their woritings 7 
whether a chriſtian cug bt to be content to periſa 


finally for the glory of God? Lern . Vol. II. pag. if 
46, 47. , . $4 
Another inſtance of St. Paul's teaching an hurt- 8-2. 
ful doctrine, is ſaid to be in Rom. x 1. his 5 prefſong * L. | 
e is {a1 


6b * . rv 7 et the i C037 2/7; Fo 071 
edience to civil governors, un 91/1Geration . teach 


of their being the ordinance of God, was preſſing it —_— | 
from 22 fictitious mots e. And Ae +. Xll. 2, 3. 75 doctrine, [ 
4 he Ra Xxili. ‚ 
urged in oppoſition, viz. Herod*s tis James the Rem. 

1 


apoſtle. Poſthum. W orks, V ol. II. p. 318— —— * f 


It appears very plain, that when St. Paul Peaks 
M 05 
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of the powers that be, as ordered or ordained of 
God, and forbids Chriſtians reſiſting the or. 
nance of God; he muſt, and does intend, that 
ſo far as they are ſo, hey are not a terror to gend 
works, but to the evil, But whatſocver were tl: 
moral characters of the ſupreme magiſtrates, du- 
ring the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, and whilſt it 
was ſpreading in the world, it would have been 
a piece of madneſs, and wholly out of character 
for Chriſtians to have made re/ſtance; every way 
imprudent, or impolitic. Non-reſiſtance and 
paſſive obedience, where the rights of conſcience 
were not concerned, theſe were to be the maxims 
of their conduct. And in all lawful things, they 
were to ſhew their ſubjection to government, 28 
in rendering tribute to whom tribute is due, cuſtom 
to whom cuſtom, fear to whom fear, and honur 
to whom honour, 

So that the injunctions objected to, ſeem not 
rightly to be underſtood : for they cannot reſpect 
civil government, as any farther an ordinance of 
God than as it anſwers the end of government, 
And where it did not, the firſt Chriſtians were 
not-allowed to raiſe any ſedition, or be concerned 
in any conſpiracy ; but to ſhew that their relig!- 
on was a friend to all ſocial obligations and dutics; 


that it made men quiet and peaceable ſubjects, 


But will any hence infer, that when king- 
doms and ſtates become Chriſtian, the ſubjects 
have no right to remonſtrate againſt any arbitra- 
ry rule, or tyrannical proceedings? 

Yet, who would adviſe the Jews, for inſtance, 
in Great-Britain, or in any other nation, called 
Chriſtian, or Mahometan, to reſiſt the civil pow- 
cr, though they ſhould be put under great hard- 
ſhips, or be perſecuted ? A man of any foreſight, 
might perceive, that the advice would be attend- 


ed with very hurtful conſequences to that poorly 
ut 
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But the condition of the firſt Chriſtians, muſt | 
have been yet more hazardous, had they, becauſe 
of any public acts of oppreſſion, or even ſangui- | 
nary edicts, reſiſted the civil power: and what 
common reader, is not able to take ſome juſt 
ſurvey of the ſtate of the firſt Chriſtians, in theſe 
reſpects, ſo as with caſc to underſtand St. Paul, 
a8 giving proper, juſt, friendly advice to them, 
teſpecting their ſubjection to government? 

1 Cor. xv. 32. Mr. Chubb cavils at! St. Paul 85 q 
would not have ſung the ſong of the drunkard, let X11 


us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die, had he — 
duly attended to the ſulject. Vol. I. p 405. ng the 


The meanneſs of this unlawful, crooked thruſt, ſong of 
will appear to the firſt eye that looks with any _— 
care on the text. It was a natural concluſion, lu 
and very juſt ; for, if the dead ſhall not ariſe, all 
the wonderful deliverances he had had, when 
conſtrained to combat beaſts at Epheſus, was of 
no advantage to him: and inſtead of being ex- | 
poſed daily to deaths and dangers, in order to 
ſpread and confirm the doctrine of a future 
ſtate, it would have been more in character for 
him to have indulged all the appctites, i to- mor- 
eh wwe ceaſe to be. No, ſays Mr. Chubb, a tem- 
perate enjoyment of this world's god things, is the 
ltelieſt and the ſureſt way to a long and happy 
He. Grant Mr. Chubb this; yet, if to-morrow 4 
we ceaſe ta be, it would be as juſtifiable to take 
ne largeſt draughts of preſent pleaſure, we can 
lately take for to-day : or however, with Epicu- 
rs, to ſtudy how to come at the utmoſt quanti- | 
1 W7 of preſent ſenſitive gratifications. And the 
- {Waxim that St. Paul has borrowed from the 
-Porldling, or ſenſualiſt, will not fairly bear any 1 
cher interpretation, than the ſenſe of the Epicu- 

„an,; q. d. it would be wiſer for us to quit our 
„ Frofeſon, and take all thoſe meaſures that are 
if | NM 2 molt 
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moſt likely to give us the greateſt fill of the plex 
ſures of this life, if death will put an end to our 
exiſtence. So with St. Paul, ſuch method wa; 
far more eligible than his own meaſures, which 
expoſed him to ſo much evil, i the dead riſe not,— 
But he adds immediately, what would ſatisfy ary 
candid reader, that he had no ſuch inattention to 
his ſubject, as is ſuggeſted; but kept cloſe to it; 
for he ſays, Be not deceived : evil communicatins 
corrupt good manners; aware to righteouſnti 
and ſin not; for ſome have not the knowledge i 
God. It is pity but Mr. Chubb had kept his om 
eye on the context, and been himſelf a little more 
attentive to the rational and juſt manner, in 
which St. Paul handles this, and every other ſub- 
ject he inveſtigates : leſs prejudices would hare 
appeared in his treatment of this moſt vencrable 

character and writer, ; 
However, in juſtice to Mr. Chubb, I wil] 
again hold up to my readers, ſome of his finiſh- 
ing declarations ; — As the writings of the apaſlle 
were occaſional, ſo they contain many excellent can. 
tions, advices, and inſtructions, which ſerve fil 
the rightly directing our affeftions and ations, — 
Vol. II. p. 244. J intend not to lead my readers 
into a neglett of the wrilings of the apoſtles ; mu 
leſs to lay them aſide, p. 345.—By chriſtianity l 
mean that revelation of God's will, which Chri 
Ws in a particular and ſpecial manner ſent 10 dc. 
quaint the world with: and ſo far as the writings 
of the apaſtles are conſonant with it, they com 
under the denomination of Chriſtianity, p. 340. 
= If cny ſay, that what ] have written is out Her al 
diſreſpect to the perſon and miniſtry of Feſus Chriti ne 
— 1 anſwer, the accuſation is falſe, And as up- der | 
ou the Chriſtian ſcheme, Feſus Chriſt will be Judge 
of quick' and dead; fo I aſſure my readers, that it 
this view, and under theſe conſiderations, I hat 
11 


* 
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no diſagreeable apprebenſions, on account of any 
thing that I have publiſhed to the wo ld, pag. 333, 


254. | 
PWe are now to obſerye what Mr. Chubb has 


ſaid of the great fact on which the credibility of 


the Goſpel has its ſupport, viz. the reſurrection 
of Chriſt. And from the different appearances 
of the riſen Jeſus, that are recorded, he thus ex- 


preſſeth himſelf; And does not this miniſter a $9. 
temptation to men to think and ſay, that if the bu- XX1V. 
neſs of Chriſt” s reſurrection was not a fraud; yet Corif”s 


it looks very much like it, and ſeems to have the fes, 


much like 
as the ſemblance of a Hand. 


ame appearance as if it was 65 Vol. I. p. 358. 
But can there be ſo muc 

fraud, detected from the hiſtory, when all thoſe 
appearances anſwered their end; and did convince 
thoſe to whom they were made, that he was ac- 
tually riſen? Is there an intimation, once given, 
that any man thought himſelf impoſed upon, or 
deceived by them ? Did not the perſons who ſaw 
him, riſque their lives upon the truth and cer- 
tainty of their having ſeen, known, and converſed 


with the riſen Jeſus ? The very inſtructions they 


received from him, demonſtrated the truth of his 
being the very perſon, whom the Jews had cru- 
cited, And his appearing to them in different 
rms, was ſo far from weakening, that it ſtreng- 
thened and confirmed the facts of his death and 
reſurrection. So that if we ſuppoſe, with the ob- 
jector, he ſometimes did appear as a fall, and 
ſometimes as a little man, ſometimes with greater 
bulk of body than at other times; what had any, 
or all of this to do with deception ? The diffe- 
rence of ſtature, or of bulk, could no more hin- 
der him from being known to them, than the 
tansfiguration on the mount, had made him leſs 
Known to Peter, James, and ohn. On the other 
rand, they would conſider our Lord's body, as 
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Sc. 


of this temporary, material ſyſtem. It was, and 


- incumbrances of mortality? Behold my hands and 


would have been. 
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a reſurrection body; no longer ſubject to the lay; 


muſt be capable of compreſſion and expanſion, at 
his own pleaſure : and this too, tho' it was the 
ſame body in which he had ſuffered, It is nos 
indeed in no reſpect ſuſceptible of pain or injury, 
as it had been before; for the whole animal co. 
nomy is altered. No more circulation of the blood; 
the diaſtole and ſyſtole of the heart is uſeleſs, 
the body is a vehicle immediately actuated by x 
{elf-moving, intelligent ſpirit, Hence it is, that 
we are told of his bidding Thomas thruſt his hard 
into his fide, ſince it would not cauſe an uneaſy 
ſenſation, nor was it any injury to him, that the 
diviſion, made by the ſpear, yet remained, It 
was the ſame identical body ſet free from all the 


my feet, that it is I myſelf : handle me, and ſe, 
for a ſpirit has not fleſh and bones, as ye ſee nt 
have, Luke xxiv. 39. 

The different appearances were much more in 
character, than an uniform, unaltered bodily form bri 
It proved him 70 be riſen in- Ns 
deed. His identical ſameneſs had other more ſab- Nou 


ſtantial proofs than the numerical ſameneſs of ma- Wa; 
terial particles could afford. Nay, theſe could ur c 
not poſſibly be, from the effuſion of blood on the Nevio: 
croſs, made from all his wounds: unleſs the old Whilia: 


. maſs of blood, for which he has now no occaſion, ody. 


had been replaced. And I underſtand St. Pau 
as having this idea, when he ſays, that fs and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, i. c. ici Wie, 

and blood, or the body of man, as it is now com Th 
ſtituted. It is now, a ſpiritual, and not a nat 


ö E a 

ral body, ſuited unto a ſtate of beatification and 20 
glory tio! 

Net ſatisfied with what was ſaid above, he tells Hud i 

XXV. us, at the reſurrection of Chriſt does not apped Not or 


Plainiy, 
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ince the poſſibility and certainty of a reſurreclion 
o eternal life; becauſe it appears to be directed to 


P What was that other purpoſe, which it was di- 
ected to anſwer? It was to gather, or rather t9 
ep together his diſpirited diſciples, to commiſſion 
pd qualify, and ſend them forth to preach the 
0 pel. 

2 it ſo? What was the Goſpel they taught? 

hy, that God had raiſed up Jeſus from the 

lead, whom the 7ews had wickediy put to death: 

Ind that he was riſen the firſt fruits of them who 

leep : that by this ſame 7e/us, God will raiſe all 

he dead, This was thc Goſpel, which he au- 
horized, commiſſioned, and qualified them to 
each, and to commit to writing, after they had 
onfirmed it, by the miracles which they wrought 
the name of the riſen ZFe/us. A doctrine that 
briſt himſelf had taught, when he ſaid, that he 
mas the reſurrection and the life, and that he 
ould give his fleſh for the life of the world. A 

Woctrine, which aſſures us, that if we have now 

rr converſation in heaven, we may look for the 

aviour from thence, to change our bodies of hu- 
liation, and faſhion them like to his glorious 

„ay. Agreeable to his own teachings, that he 

ul come again, and take all his faithful diſciples 

' himſelf, that where he is, there they may be 

T 

Theſe are eſſential parts of the Goſpel, which 

he apoſtles were commiſſioned and qualified to 

reach : which makes it evident, that his reſur- 
tion, and manifeſtation of it to his diſciples, 
ad this end principaliy in view, viz. to evince 
ot only the poſſibility, but the certainty of a re- 
| I lur- 


lainly, to him, deſigned and intended clearly to Chrifts 


mſwer another purpoſe; and lcauſe it does not ſeem to evince 
iſely directed to anſwer this. Vol. I. p. 334 — 2 reſur- 
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ſurrection unto eternal life, It is very apparc+ 
that Feſtus the Roman governor, having college 
all the materials in the Jets accuſations of Van 
ſums them up in this ſingle point, viz. ccd 
queſtions they had againſt him of their own religin 
even of one Feſus, which was dead, whom Pau 
affirmed to be alive, Act. xxv. 19. This is there 
port he makes to King Agrippa: from which 4 
firmation, St. Paul had inferred the certainty d 
a reſurrection to eternal life, of all the virtuous 
and holy. And his having ſeen the exalted 7. 
ſus, and converſed with him, was a full aſſurance 
to him of the truth of the doctrine, He hai 
likewiſe collected Chrift*s ſeveralappearances, from 
the teſt mony of the other apoſtles, 1 Cor. xv. fron 
whence he argues not only the certainty of the u. 
ſurrection- body, but alſo its very nature and abi 


office, for which he qualified them. So that one 
would, out of charity to Mr. Chubb, be temptc u 
conclude, that his head was ſomewhat diſordered 
when he wrote his farewfel. However, one may 
tairly conclude, he had no freedom of thought ; but 
that he wrote under very ſtrong prejudices. 
[IF It is not at all to be wondered at, that we find 
XXVI. him rejecting the accounts of Enoch and Elijah's 
Encch and not taſting death: which, he ſays, have not fai. 
ay ground of credit, being only related by ſing 
tranſlation „. 8“. 7 & onty related Oy J*% 
rejected. Biſtorians, Vol. I. p. 311. 
A ſingle hiſtorian, whatever credit he may 
have had in the world, is no valid teſtimony with 
Mr. Chubb, And if there has happened to be 
three or four concerned in writing the hiſtory d 
a perſon, who was put to death by the Jeto- na- 
tion, at the time of their having a Roman gover 


nor; and much againſt his judgment _— 
Pa 0 
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paſſed ſentence : tho? theſe hiſtorians all agree in 


that crucified perſon's being raiſed from the dead, 
and miracles are wrought for fifty or ſixty years 
after, in all parts of the world, in evidence of 
the truth of this ſingle fact; yet, it looks much 
like a fraud, and the evidence was not wiſely con- 
ducted ! We mutt not therefore be ſurprized that 
he can reject the teſtimony of finele hiſtorians 
about the tranſlation of Enoch and Elijah. For 
more than this, being once perſuaded that there 
never could be any ſuch thing as a miracle; and 
that this ſtate may poſſibly be the only ſtate of 
man; it was quite natural for him to reject all 
caſoning and evidence about God's raiſing up 
Cbriſt from the dead. Theſe intervening ideas 


hindered his mind from ſceing the force of evi- 


dence. 

With Chriſtians, theſe two events are credible: 
the one in the de age, the other toward 
the middle of the 7etiſb ſtate. Of the former, 
Jet me uſe the words of a moſt aide man : 
As the death of the firſt parent muſt occnfron me- 
lancholy _ in _ Leet en 0 


Ince thereby affuran ance was given 70 tbe ; pious f a 
future bappy life : he walked with God, and was 


not, for Gra took him. It could not but be looted 


pon as deſgned for an encouragement and motic 
#0 piety and virtue. See Dr. Fer. Hun!*s Eſſay for 
plaining the ſcripture revelations. 

The other inſtance, vi. that of Elijah, was at 
2 time Wien- the Jeww nation was become very 

wicked and idolatrous. And it feems that E/jy. h 
had been a moſt remarkable props. and had 
Wrought miracles in honour of the ue God, 
g unſt the falſe ones whom 7238's prieſts wor- 


mipped. 
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Again, What if ELijab's tranſlation was re. 
corded only by one hiſtorian ? this hiſtorian ſays, 
that there were ſijly men of the ſons of the prophets, 
who ſtood in ſight over- againſt — who ſaw the aſ 
cent of Elijab: and were convinced that the ſam 
ſpirit that had been with Elijah, did now reſt a 
Eliſha, 2 K. ii. 7, 15, compared. What of this? 
Mr. Chubb will tell us, that a multitude of ſpe 
tators of a fait, amounts to nothing at all wi. but 


their teſtimony, Vol. II. p. 203. So that this f/y 
ſhould have ſigned the account, delivered by the 


hiſtorian. But had they done it; there would 
have been witneſſes yet wanting to have proved 
that theſe fifty, were honeſt men, and true, wha 
had ſigned tne narrative, So that 1t would be 
endleſs labour to make an hiſtory credible, with 
a determined ſceptic. With reaſonable men, it 
appears a ſtrong evidence of the truth of a fact, 
that it is reported to have been done in the nnoſt 
public manner, before multitudes. And it 1s 
enough to determine the credibility of ſuch facts, 
that we know they were ſuch as implied no ab- 
ſurdity, or contradiction: but, on the contrary, 
very great and good ends were deſigned to be 
anſwered by them, every way worthy of God, 
and of the inſtruments employed by him. Tow, 
the tranſlation of £/jah would ſerve to the ſame 
purpoſe, with that of Exoch's giving aſſurance to 
the pious, of a future happy life. And therefore 
as it docs not ſtand in need of farther teſtimony 
than the one hiſtorian, . there ſeems to be no dan- 
ger in giving him credit. 

After all, it is a queſtion with me, whether 
Mr. Chubb did not think the apocryphal writings 
as authentic as the old teſtament books. And it 
he did, he will be chargeable with inattention ; 
becauſe in the hiſtory of the Maccabees, B. 1. 
c. ii. ver. 58, it is faid, that Elias, becauſe be 
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was zealous and fervent in the laws, was taken up 
wen into heaven. Unleſs he thought that the 
ame hiſtorian, who wrote the ſecond book of 


abees. 


But if the book of the Maccabees ſhould be al- 
Wowed to have been a very ancient Jew: hiſtory, 
Ewritten by another hand, and greatly approved 
ff by that people; then one may reaſonably con- 
lude, that the fact of Elias's tranſlation was ge- 
nerally believed amongſt that people. 

However, we Chriſtians, have more than the 
eſtimony of a ſingle hiſtorian ; inaſmuch as Ma- 
bew, Mark, and Luke have aſſured us, that 
Elias was with Moſes, at the transfiguration of 
pur Lord. 

Yet, with Mr. Chubb, our Lord's miracles 
ſhould have been atteſted by the written teſtimo- 
y of the multitudes, who ſa them. Is not this 
x way to cancel all obligation to the credit due to 
any hiſtory? It is to rob men of all the plea- 
ſure and profit, that letters, or writing affords, 
in giving the hiſtory of facts. And in the next 
age, Mr. Chubb's farewel may, with greater rea- 
ſon, be called in queſtion. 

The great advantage of the Old Tcftament 


writings, as they bear teſtimony to the New, is XXVH. 

Prophecy 
. not an 
yours to overthrow. He owns indeed, that God evidence 


that of prophecy. But this, Mr. Chubb endea- 


he Kings, wrote alſo the firſt book of the Mac-" 
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Set. 


does foreknow whatever is foreknowable in nature, of the 


Vol. II. p. 140. And he farther ſays, Let it be truth of a 


furure re- 
velation. 


admitted that the Deity does foretnaco all events to 
come, as well thoſe which reſult from human agen- 
Y, as thoſe which reſult from the conſeitution of 
the natural world, and from a particular end ſpe- 
cial application of God's power and providence in 
any time to come. That Ged can thereby foretell 
whatever be does foreknow, ſeems to be Plain and 
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clear; and that God may foretell future events, 
when ſome great ana good end can be anſwered 
thereby, I can ſee no reaſon from whence to con. 
clude the contrary. Bul then, that God does fore. 
tel future events, by way of evidence, thereby t 
prove or make good the truth and divinity of reve. 
lations, or propoſitions revealed; theſe points ar: 
not to be admitted without inſpeBlion, becauſe they 
are not ſelf-evident propoſitions, and therefore art 
to be enquired into, Vol. II. p. 141. And fur: 
ther, To foretel any uncertain event, which is the 
caſe of all prophecy, in our preſent view of it, in 
order to prove, or render certain any uncerlain 
propeſition, which is the caſe of all revelation, 
revealed propoſitions that jland in need of prof, 
ſuch a conduct ſeems to be prepoſterous and unnatu- 
ral, as the means is not adapted to anſwer the end 
to which it is diretied;, ſeeing the revealed pros- 
filion is not, nor cannot, in the leaſt, be proved ly 
t, but it remains equally as unceriain, after the 
faretelling ſuch events, as before; and this ſeems 
to me to be the coſe of all prophecy, when offered 
in evidence, as aforeſaid, ib. 143, 144. 
1 From the above citations, it is allowed, that 
| God may foretel future events, when ſome great 
and good end may be anſwered thereby: but 
| then, it is denied that they can be evidence in 
proof of the divinity of revelations, or propoll- 
tions revealed. But why ſo? If thoſe propolt- 
tions revealed are fitted to be of important ſer- 
vice to mankind ; then God may foretel events 
in evidence of their truth and divinity : other- 
wiſe he may not foretel future events, when ſome 
great and good end may be anſwered thereby. 
And fuch prophecy will be a proof, that is nei. 
ther prepoſterous nor unnatural; becauſe it will 
be a means well adapted to anſwer the end to 
which it is directed. | 
For 
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For example; Mr. Chubb owns it probable 
that there was ſuch a perſon as Jelus Chriſt, and 
that as it appears probable that Jeſus Chriſt was 
mtruſted with a ſuperiority of power to be admini- 

red for the public good: ſo from hence it becomes 
probable, that he was likewiſe entruſted with the 
miniſtration of ſuperior knowledge, to anſwer the 
ame end, ſeeing be aſſumed ſuch a character; I 
ay, the former is a probable ground of the latter. 
rom theſe premiſes, and this general view of the 
aſe, I think this concluſive follows, viz. it is pro- 
bable Chriſt's miſſion was divine, Vol. II. p. 42, 
3. Hence I reaſon thus, viz. that ſince Mr. 
bubb owns the probabilicy of Chr iſt's divine miſ- 
jon and character, this cannot be ranged under 
he head of an uncertain propoſition. And if fo, 
hen uncertainty cannot be the caſe of all revela- 
jon, But inaſmuch as God may foretel future 
vents, when ſome great and good end may be 
Inſwered thereby: and ele propoſitions, VIZ. 
hat Chriſt's million was divine; and his ſuperior 
dower and knowledge appear probably to have 
ten adminiſtered for the public good; it will 
pllow, that the forctelling event's in proof of 
briſt's miſſion, was fo far from being prepoſte- 
ous and unnatural, that they were every way fit- 
ed, as means can be to an end waich they are 
leſigned to anſwer. So that it was altogether 
Forty of God to foretel that he wou ſend one, 
dr raiſe one up of the fee of Abraham, in whom 
nations foould be 6. en And to declare by 
laiah, that unto us a chili is, or ſhall be born; 
0 15 a ſon is, or ſhall be given, and the govern- 
ent ſhall be on bis foou!cers : an: 4 his u anne foal 
e calied wonderful, AIG the mighty God, 


C 


be father 2 he ages e c e, the oy xe of fegte. 
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be cut off, but not for himſelf. And the place 9 
his birth by Micah ; But thou Beth-lebem-Epire. 
ta, though thou be little among the thouſands þ, 
Judab, yet out of thee ſhall he come forth unto me, 7 
to be the ruler in Iſrael.— Theſe, and ſome other Wi + 
prophecies, having an exact fulfilment in the | 
perſon of Chriſt, who is acknowledged 7% hay 
Had a divine miſſion, are no ſmall evidence in 
proof of that revealed propoſition. 
We might add our Lord's own predictions, 
of which he was capable from that ſuperior know: 
ledge with which he was entruſted for the benefit 
of mankind ; theſe are yet corroborating proof 
of his character and miſſion, Such as that the 
Goſpel of peace would be made the engine of 
war, and great confuſions, that the Fews temple 
and polity ſhould be deſtroyed, or the deſolation 
of their country; Matth. xxi. 38. Luke xii. 35. 
And the declaring that the Roman eagles would be 
the inſtruments of their ruin, forty years before it 
happened; together with the ſubſequent conti 
nued diſperſion of the eus; which are no con- 
temptible evidences of the truth of Chriſtianity, 
Another external evidence of the truth of Chi- 
ſtianity was, miracles, Mr. Chubb, we have al- 
ready ſeen, has acknowledged, in more places 
than one, the probability of Chriſt's having ſu- 
perior power intruſted with him to be adminiſtred 
for the public good: yet he took it into his head 
to endeavour to ſhew, that miracles could not be 

wrought in evidence of Chriſt's divine miſſion; Bi +, 

eg. foraſmuch as he has affirmed, hat he thinks, di. A, 
XVIII. vine revelation does not afford a proper ground * I 
—_ ae certainty, with reſpect to men's future exiſtence. ¶ but! 
dence of Vol. I. p. 327. This he has afficmed, after much ¶ dian 
the truth labour to ſhew, that the mind of man may be fcrib 
of Chri- material and periſhable. However, whether he God 
Rianity, rational mind in a man reſults from a material . im Di 
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gem, or from an immaterial ſubſtance ; this, be in the ar- 
thinks, is moſt obvious, viz. it riſes and falls (if — 
ture exiſt- 


he may ſo ſpeak) with the material compoſition it 


95 


afts in and by; elſe whence comes the proverb, ence. 


Once a man, and twice a child. Vol. I. p. 324. 

If it be moſt obvious, that the rational mind 
riſes and falls with the material compoſition, 
whether it ariſeth from a material or immaterial 
ſubſtance; and if divine revelation does not afford 
a proper ground of certainty, with reſpect to 
men's future exiſtence ; if it ſhall be found, that 
the great doctrines of Chriſtianity have their 
weight and importance even as they reſpect a fu- 
ture ſtate ; it will follow, that miracles could not 
be wrought in atteſtation of thoſe doctrines : be- 
cauſe of the revelation not affording any proper 
ground of certainty of the truth of its principal 

doctrines. 
= It ſeems pretty plain, that Mr. Chubb was 


doubtful as to a future ſtate : yet his doubting is 


no reaſon why another ſhould be in ſuſpence, who 
gives credit to the Chriſtian doctrine. For if that 
be true, we ſee in the behaviour of Jeſus on the 
croſs, as well as from the current deſign of his 
doctrine, that the rational mind does not riſe and 
fall with the material compoſition. There were 
no ſigns of languor, diminution, or decay in his 
rational mind; notwithſtanding his excruciating 
torture, and the great effuſion of his blood. He 
bids Mary, ſtanding by his croſs, to look upon 
John, as her ſon: and orders John to look upon 
Mary, as his mother. He lets Mary know, that 
ſhe muſt no longer look upon himſelt, as her ſon ; 
but nevertheleſs, he had provided a tender guar- 
dian of her, And when the chief-prieſts and 
ſcribes and elders revile him, as abandoned of 
God, he cries out, my God, my God, why — this 
impious raillery, — Haſt thou forſaken me p he 

new 
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knew he had not; but can now, look upon hin 
as his God, and Father. He knew, that God 
would for ever remain his God; and therefore le 
ſaid, Father, into thy hands I commend my ſpirit, 
Does this look as if the rational mind muſt nit 
and fall with the material compoſition? Or t 
ther, is it not a demonſtration of a future d 
ence, not only of Chriſt's perſon, but of all goo! 
Chriſtians, whole lives are hid with him in Go? 
Indeed, the Pyrrhonifts, who deny that nan 
capable of judging with certainty on any c. 
dence, cannot be ſuppoſed at all inclined to re- 
ceive the doctrine of a future ſtate: but the gre 
infelicity of this condition of their minds, can te- 
ver be the object of envy to the Chriſtian; but 
rather of commiſcration and pity. The reſvenie: 
of the mad-man, or wild enthuſiaſt, who dreams 
only of happineſs, and is full of viſionary enjoy- 
ment, ſeems more eligible than the doubtings and 
conſtant uncertaintics of the Pyrrhonift. 

Had Mr, Chubb ſaid, that as the orgins of ſen 
ſation become diſabled, and the bodily ſtrength 
impaired, ſo the rational mind becomics leſs able 
to expreſs its powers by and thro' this diſabled 
vehicle: common oblcrvation would then have 
been in his favour. But that the rational mind 
mult both riſe and fall with the material compo- 
ſition, does not ſeem at ail probable : if by rati- 
onal, we intend, the mind bored by ruth, by 
reaſon, or in other words, by the wit! of Gel. 
There is, there can be no conncction between the 
ialling of the body, and that of the rations mind: 
no more, than it appears, that from the am py 
tion of a limb, or diſmembering of the body, à 
maiming of the rational mind k kes place.—4 
man may indeed by ſome habits of labour and ap- 
plication of his intellectual powers, bring on ſuch 
an inability of the bodily machine, as g 1 
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dotnoe, or a ſecond childhood. But this will prove 
nothing; becauſe others are found, with far leſs 
promiſing bodily conſtitutions, to have reached 
4 more advanced ſeaſon of life, and without any 
ſuch impair of the vigor of the mental faculties. 
In ſhort, there are not yet known, that I have 
ever heard of, any data, upon which we are wa- 
ranted to conclude, that the rational mind riſes and 
falls with the material compoſition. 2 
The materials Mr. Chubb has laid together are 
enough, if true, and what may be depended upon 


as cloſe and good re:ſoning from juſt principles, 


not only to exclude miracles in ſupport of the 
Chriſtian doctrine; but allo to invalidate and nul- 
lify the whole ſcheme of Chriſtianity : 1. e. It it be 
yet a moot point, whether man ſhall exift, or 
ſhall- not exiſt hereafter ; or rather, it it be 
doubttul whether the great intention of the 
Chriſtian doctrine has to do with man's exiſtence 
in fulurity, 

As to the rational mind in man, of which 
Mr. C has affirmed, that it is capable of religion, 


jor of acting in obedience to God's law, and with 


reference to his glory; which, he ſays, are the 


is not the phyfical cauſe, but the ground and rea- 


ſon of action. p. 166. And again, that motives 


are to be eſtimated from the action relating to God, 
to ourſelves, and to others. p. 217. From theſe 
principles, it is moſt obvious, that man has a 
power of action which is or may be perfectly at 
liberty from phyſical impulſe 35 becauſe motive 15 
not the phyfical cauſe, but the ground and renn 
of action: and becauſe motives are to be (Ku- 
mined and eſtimated by this rational mind, from 
the action they would induce unto, as relating to 
(20d, to ourſelves; and to others, Action which 
relates to a deſigning mind, thor exiſts eternally, 
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ame thing. Vol. I. p. 285. Alſo that motive. 
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Vol. I. 162. which Mr. Chubb denies matter to 
have done, p. 163. God, and matter in Mr, 
Chubb's opinion are infinitely diſtinct: the one: 
neceſſary exiſtence, the other not. If therefore 
the mind of man is capable of religion, that iz 
of acting by choice, in obedience to God's wil, 
or in reference to his glory; this being the firſt 
end at which man levels his actions; and on 
which depends his right conduct towards God's 
creation; it will follow, that if. the mind of man 
be only material and periſhing, notwithſtanding 
its thus forming and conducting its aims and 
actions; then, the principles and motives af 
action do not produce any effects upon the agent, 
that are equal or agreeable to their nature and 
force. For man having the will of an eternal, 
immutable ſpirit, as the choſen rule of its af. 
fections, even the eternal, invariable rule of 
right ; yet, this rational and moral mind in man 
remains periſhable ! a 

Mr. Chubb ſeems not to have weighed wel 
his own principles; nor enough to have attended 
to the capacities of the human mind. For a 
though we cannot form any idea of the ſubſtre- 


lum of thought, yet, we diſcern that the human 


mind does increaſe in its power and abilities by 
uſe and exerciſe, It does ſo in ſpeculative abi- 
lities, as well as in the habits of its action. But 
then, with me, it appears evident, that we mult 
diſtinguiſh between the habitudes of action. As 
thus; if the mind of man employs itſelf habi- 
tually upon principles that are only relative t0 
the neceſſities, conveniences, and accommoda- 
tions of this preſent, temporary life, in which 
he takes a firſt care to ſecure theſe, as his great 
ſcope and end; he cannot be ſaid to have at. 
tained thoſe habitudes of action that are im- 
mortal : becauſe of his utmoſt ſcope _— 
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being limited and confined to temporal and pe- 
riſhing good. But if the mind of man, employs it- 
ſelf habitually upon principles that are relative to 
religion, that is, to the doing of the will of God, 
and obtaining his approbation, whois an immuta- 
ble, eternal Spirit, and in whom man centers all 
his reverence, truſt, hope, and joy; then, the hu- 
man mind ſo habituated to religious action, im- 
bibes principles that are immortal; becauſe the 
ſcope and aim of his whole deportment has the 
favour of God, as its end. And God being in 
himſelf immutable and eternal; his favour, or 
an intereſt in his perfections, thus obtained, mult 
be immutable and eternal. So that as the human 
mind, may, or may not habiruate itſelf to ſuch 
principles of action; it may, or may not have 
the poſſeſſion of life eternal. 
F And as to the Chriſtian revelation, I under- 
ſtand it, in the great deſign of its doctrine, to in- 
culcate the certainty of life eternal; it being in 
the above manner attainable. Nor only fo, but I 
take the reſurrection of Feſus Chriſt to be in direct 
evidence of that certainty. The objections 
made to the publickneſs of the teſtimony, are, 
with me very trifling. For, had not the Jew- 
Sanbedrim and people, together with Pilute the 
Roman governor, who put our Lord to death, 
full evidence that he was dead, by the foldiers 
piercing his Side with a ſpear? And did they 
not ſeal his ſepulchre, and ſet a watch over it? 
In theſe circumſtances he aroſe, and within the 
time he himſelf had forctold. Alſo his ap- 
pearances to his diſciples were ſuch as gave them 
entire ſatisfaction, that he was riſen. Nor could 
the Jew nation complain of any want of evidence, 
in that his apoſtles did afterward work miracles 
m his name: in þ:s, the name of the very ſam- 
perſon whom they told the Jew nation, that 
EN O 2 they 
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any objection can be fairly made to his not rifing 
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XXIX. 
Another 
attempt 
to invali- 


date mira- ſtianity was a ſupplement to Fudaiſm, or Fudaiſm 
cles from qyas to be aboliſhed by the introduction of Chri- 


Cbriſtia 
nity, be- 
ing a Sup- 


le ment to above- mentioned; 
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Obſervations on Mr. Chubb's 


they had, by wicked bands crucified and flair 
but God bad exalted him to be both Lord ai; 
Chriſt ! — This fact ſhould be reſuted, befor 


publickly 

Mr. Chub4 ſeems inclined to attempt an over 
throw of it, The manner of his operation is 
-this; he labours to ſhew, That the principal 
controverſy with the apoſtles, was, whether Chri- 


ſtianity. And if miracles were not proper evi 
dences of the truth and divinity of the dofrins 
then, how come they to be ſo it 
any other caſe? Vol. Il. p. 243, 244. 

This Cbjection will vaniſh, when we conſider, 
that the hiſtory never once intimates that any one 
of the apoſtles either did, or could work a mira- 
cle to determine any one controverſial difference, 
or matter of ſpeculative debate. The f. pecia 
power could only operate in evidence of Chrifi's 

ing the promiſed Meſfiah, and that the doctrine 
he had ta ght, was of God. It ſupported the doc- 
trug of remiſſion of fins, without ſacrifice; Tf 
had not been the doctrine of the Jew ritual. 
do any one of the apoſtles ever in the leaſt a 
2gree, as to the deſign of the miraculous power be. 
ing exerted. In the great controverſy which had 
arifer among ſome Few zealots, who would have 
arn-xed circumciſion to Chriſtianity, As xv. the 
apoſtles wrought no miracle to decide the contro- 
verſy: for {far from diſagreeing in their opinion, Ne. 
they all unite in their verdict; yea, in a full al- e. 
ſembly they pitch upon Paul and Barnabas, who x. 1 
they. call their beloved, to go to the Gen!:les, Nat. 
Neither is it matter of ſurprize, that debates Ne « 
mould ariſe among the firſt Jew- converts, who W of 
Were prejudiced ſtrongly in + 4VOUr of circumci- 88 


ſion. 
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on. Or, that the Apoſtles to the Jeu, and thoſe 

> the Gentiles, ſhould take different meaſures with 
bem, as the different ſtate of their people's pre- 

Kidices would require. But in this, miracles are 

ever ſaid to be wrought in ſupport of the one, 

of the other meaſures of conduct. | 
Miracles are objected to, becauſe they were no g,. 
rotection to the apeſtles :—though this ſeems to me XXX. 
ſt belief. Vol. I. p. 208. Miracles 
But what if miracles were never intended to be 3 ma 
ſed by the apoſtles to ſcreen them from perſecu- apoſtles. 
on? what then will tollow ? why, that the ob- 

ction has no foundation in truth or reaſon. And 

am afraid a greater objection would have been 

uſed againſt them, if our Lord had allowed his 

poſtles ſuch uſe of miraculous power. Indeed 

uring his own, perſonal miniſtrations, the mira- 

ulous power did ſecure both Chriſt himſelf and 

s diſciples from all violence and ſtratagem, till 

he hour came in which he was to reſign or lay a- 

Ide far a ſeaſon, that morphe, or form of God, 

hich he had been inveſted withal, in order to 

Ake on him the form of a ſlave. But the mira- 

ulous power could not be intended, after Chriſt's 

cenſion, to protect the apoſtles, except in ſome ſpe- 

al caſes, from evil; for then the predictions of 
heir maſter would have been falſe, who had told 

em, that they ſnould undergo great perſecutions. 

Mr. Chubb cbedts to the truth of facts recorded 

the apoſtles, and thinks, that they have marks Seg. 
incredibility upon them; ſuch as the effuſion of XXI. 
be ſpirit at pentecoſt, Acts ii. beg. p. 212. And Mar — 2 
be miracles by hankerchiefs and aprons, Acts lity in = 
Ix. II, 12. favouring of fiction. p. 214. Aud 10 racles 
latth, viii. 7, 8. p. 215. upon which he ſays, that them- 
e caſting out devils, and curing diſeaſes, in the ſelves. 
e of handkerchiefs and aprons, lock too much like 

gglng and cbeat, &c.— He objeits alſo to the 
i 5 2 | ſhadow 
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ſhadow of Peter, Acts v. 15, 16. and ſays, th; 
the people, according to this account, were heal, 
their reſpective diſeaſes, whether they woull 
not. p. 216. —And he aſks this queſtion in th 
run of his argument; if an honeſt, upright man i 
the church of Rome, may at? otherwiſe than m 
boneſt upright man, (admitting ſueh a way of ſp:1). 
ing) then, why may not an honeſt upright man, un 
the ſame grounds, act otherwiſe than an honeſt y- 
right man, in any other church or caſe ? and cum. 
quently, how will the miracles wrought by Feſus Ciriſ 
and his apoſtles be proved to be otherwiſe than inn. 
fitions ? ſuppoſing them to have been much be Wi © 
atteſted than at preſent they appear to be, p. 230 
And this he ſuppoſes applicable to St. Paul, ut 
Cor. ix, 20. 21, 7 
There would have appeared nothing more in- 
credible in theſe accounts than 1n any other, had 
it been conſidered, that miraculous power could 
not be miſtaken in its object: and moreover, 
that it was what could not be exerted, but in 
proof of Chriſt's being the true Meffiah.—The 
effuſion of the ſpirit at pentecoſt, was a meaſure 
ſuited to convince, as well as qualify. Mr. 
Chubb ſeems to own, that their being taught th! 
languages, ſeemed needful to their executing of thi 
commiſſion, But then, he thinks, the external as. 
pearances could ſerve only to ſtrike terror, aud ex. 
cite wonder. 

Grant that this was the deſign, if it can b tl 
proved that it was no low deſign, but every way had 
worthy of God; the objection to its credibility, WW PP 
on this account, will vaniſh. The hiſtory in- 72. 
forms us, that the apoſtles were together in a or; 
| place when the day of pentecoſt was fully com, iron 
i and that ſuddenly there came a ſound from heavel, 
| as of a mighty ruſhins wind, and it filled the hui 
1 where they were fitting, And there appeared . 

| | | | q 
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to them cloven tongues, like as of fire, and it ſat 
upon each of them. Noto when this voice was 
made, the multitude [among whom were devout 
Jews out of every nation under beaven, ] came to- 
getber, and were in the utmoſt ſurprize ; becauſe 
that every man heard them ſpeak in his own lan- 
guage! 1, e. the language of the country where 
they ſtatedly dwelt, and which they themſelves 
ſpoke, Hence it is obſervable, that the external 
noiſe, or voice, Acts ii. 6. was deſigned to a- 
larm, and bring together the multitude. Mr. 
Chubb objected to the reſurrection of Chriſt, be- 
cauſe he did not appear publickly : but he ſhould 
have attended to this circumſtance, and he would 
then have greatly approved it. Beſides, the phe- 
nomenon of the heavenly voice, was very ſuitable 
to alarm, and terrify the city, who had very late- 


ly put to death their maſter! and would at the 


ſame time check the rage and fury of the public 
againſt them. It was an open teſtimony given 
them from heaven; and occaſioned ſuch ſort of 
Jews aſſembling about the apoſtles, as would 


E ſpread the fame of them among all nations. 


With reſpect to the fiery appearance within, 
hovering over the heads of each apoſtle, this had 
its uſe ; ſince John the Baptiſt had borne his te- 
ſtimony to Jeſus, that he ſhould baptize with the 
Holy Spirit, and with fire. But before this, he 
had not done any thing to them, which ſo ex- 
actly anſwered that prediction of him. TFeſus 
had only breathed on them before; i. e. when he 
appeared to them, as related, Job. xx. 22, 23. 
712, the time that he reſtored to them the power of 
working miracles; which had been withdrawn 
from them during their Lord's humiliation. At 
Pentecoſt they have the gift of tongues, and with 
the ſolemnity of external pointed or forky flame, 
hovering over the heads of each of them: an ap- 

| pearance, 
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pearance, very well ſuited to convince each, and 
every of them, that they were owned, and fanc. 
tiſied, or ſeparated from heaven for the miniſtrz 
tions which Feſus had appointed them. It would 
have an apt tendency to confirm and eſtabliſh 
their faith in 7eſus, as aſcended to the right hand 
of power : and be a proper means of uniting them 
in their eſteem and affection for one another; for- 
aſmuch as they ſaw, that the ſignal was the ſame 
upon one, as it was upon another. So that the 
credibility of this narrative is yet unſhaken. 
The other inſtance mentioned about the handker- 
chiefs, and aprons, might :fford matter of burleſque 
and ricicule, to a man of the moſt deſpicable, ce. 
praved wit: but to the rational, grave and mo- 
deſt, there will be found nothing that will bear 
ridicule. It was not poſſible that any miſapplica- 
tion could be made of the miraculous power : but 
if the people did but touch Paul with an handker- 
chief or apron, (either their own, or that belonged WW ri 
to a ſick Perſon) at whatever diſtance; it did at 
ſuffice for the healing of thoſe diſeaſed | and they m 
who conveyed the handkerchiefs and aprons, 
would bear teſtimony to the amazing, the bene- 
ficent power which reſided with that apoſtle ! en 
Miracles might have been objected to, had they 
given the objects of their operation any additional an 
powers, or had it conveyed abilities to men, above 
what are found in a perfect ſtate of the intellectual 6 
and bodily; but they only removed defects and im- 41! 
pediments, they were conſtant appeals made to the N 
general laws, and demonſtrated the operation of 
the univerſal law-giver. They introduced no n 
appearances, unknown in nature. Moreover, their i fo. 
honeſty is not to be called in queſtion. ty 
Sec. Miracles of no kind have an eaſy admittance 
"edgy with Mr. Chubb; for we find him objecting 4 
al the preter or ſupernatural ſormation of Jeſus Chriſt, 
99 
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by the overſhadowing of the Virgin. And he formation | 
thinks there is juſt ground of concluding, that le — 11 
was generated or begotten in the ſame Way, VIZ. by to. 
the co-operation of a male and a female of the ſame 
ſpecies as the reſt of mankind are. — Ani he ſays, 
that Matthew is guided by dreams, and Luke by 
viſions. — But how John came t9 call Jeſus, God's 
only begotten, he knows not. Vol. IL p. 271— 
276. | 
But why ſhould the term begetting, or begot- 
ten, be objected to? when Mr. Chubb has him- 
ſelf ſaid, as I hinted before, that it muſt be figu- 
rative, as Chriſtians are ſaid to be begotten thre 
the Goſpel. P. 278. So that when applied to the 
formation of Feſus Chriſt, I ſee not, why it ſhould 
offend, For, as men, SOT TEN thro? the Go- 
ſpel, intends no other than the energy of truth, 
forming the-temper and complexion of their ſpi- 
rits to virtue and holineſs ; ſo the exertion of cre- 
ative power in that Yngular production of the 
man Chriſt Feſus, may with equal propriety con- 

ſtitute him the only begotten Son of God, Adam 
was the Son of God, as made by the immediate 
energy of his power. All the ſons of A am are 
laid to be God's offspring : but whoever annexed 
any ſuch baſe, groſs, ſenſual ideas ro God's agen- 
Cy ?—The over-ſhadewing ſeems to be analogous f 
to the adumbration, or moving of the Spirit, or | 
air of God upon the Waters, mentioned Gen. i. 
2. The fœcundity of nature admits no impure 
notion of the Creator. And men might as well 
lay, that becauſe God is ſpoken of under the per- 
lonal pronouns of be, and him, that there ore De- 
ty is of the maſculine gender! But would not | 
this render a man very contemptible? So with 
reſpect to the productions of omnipotence, tho? 
maged under terms that are figurative; yet no 
aun, who his formed any juit conceptions of 
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Deity, will admit of ſenſual repreſentation. Tho 
- to the impure, all things will be impure. 
The fact does appear to me to be well ſup. 
orted ; and worthy of credit, He wes pro- 
pheſied of, I/. vii. 14. Behold a virgin ſhall on. 
ceive and bear a ſon, and ſhall call his name In- 
manuel, If any would ſee the diſtinction made 
evident in this context, between Iſaiab's fon Shear. 
jaſbub, to which he pointed, ver. 15, 16, and the 
fon of the virgin; he may conſult Biſhcp Chand: 
ler's Defence of Chriſtianity, from p. 316-332. 
Matthew relates the fact with every proper 
circumſtance that may remove doubt or ſcruple, 
f and make the narrative credible. And ſo dos 
1 Luke. Matthew refers to the above prophecy, 
a as fulfilled in and by this event. Foſeph wa 
\} eſpouſed to Mary, but before they came together, 
[| Mary was found with child.-—The bre , yerr, | 


| being found with child, will by no means infer, 
. that ſhe underwent no examination. It is more 
1 probable, that Heli, her father, if living, who 
15 ſeome think, had adopted Joſeph from his inian- 
0 cy, and conſequently, muſt have had great re. 
0 ſpect for him, it is more probable that he weuld 
1 himſelf be well ſatisfied, and not ſuffer any ſuch 
1 impoſition from his daughter. But however this 
if was, we are aſſured, that it was a matter of great 
| weight among the Jews, as ſhe was betrothed; 
þ | adultery being a capital crime. Joſeph is at fit 
bl much diſſatisfied; but afterwards he is wholly 

Vf reconciled to own her publiekly: he is full ol 

1 care about her; and looks upon the fruit wit 
which ſhe went, as given to him by miracle. He, 
If | at the time of the taxation, or enrolment, takes 
Mary along with him to Bethlebem, Luke tell 
us, his eſpouſed wife, being great with child, Luk. 
| | ui. 3. Such is the diſtinction yet, his eſpou/ei 
| wife, And Mary being delivered at Berhlenen, 
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the very city of David, and the place propheſied 
Jof, Mic. v. 2. He enrols the child under his own 
ame; and conſiders it as demanding from him 
n pious, paternal regard. 

To the account given by the two Evangeliſts, 
ye ſhould add the teſtimony of St. Paul, who 
jeclares, Rom i. 2, 3, 4. that Chriſt was promiſed 
are of God, by his prophets in the holy ſcriptures — 
ho was made of the ſeed of David according to 
he fleſh : and determined the San of God with pow- 
, according to the ſpirit of holineſs, by his reſur- 
effion from the dead. Made of the ſced of Da- 
1d, is the ſame word rendered, begotten: the 
preciſe idea of the term, when applied to God's 
ormation of him. And of the ſeed of David he 
yas made, tho' only the ſuppoſed fon of Joſeph; 
decauſe he was born of Mary, who was of the 
jouſe and lineage of David, as well as her eſpouſed 
uſband, who was of the ſame family. And not- 
Fithitanding what men may ſay of the human 
nimalcula, or ſtamina reſiding in the male; yet, 
none can tell how that is conveyed into, or 
pdged in, the male veſſels; ſo it is as ealy to 
ppoſe Almighty power tranſpoſing ſuch ſtamina 
rom the body of Foſeph, into the womb of 
ary, without the common conveyance, or 
ithout any bodily union, or intercourſe between 
hem, There 15 no abſurdity in this ſuppoſition : 
d it would accompliſh prophecy, ſupport the 
redit of the two Evangeliſts, and be a proper 
Iſtinguiſhing criterion of the Meſſiah in his fa- 
ly, and to all thoſe concerned in the reputa- 
on and Character of his mother. The appara- 
5 wich related to the conception of Elizabeth, 
d the birth of John, who was to be Chrift's 
oInger, render the written accounts highly pro- 
able; and muſt have confirmed Fe/eph, in his 
tem of Mary. 
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Beſides, The Evangeliſts could be under 55 
temptation to inſert this, as a fact, if aud. 4 
not had the materials given them from undoubt: 
teſtimony: for it cannot be ſuppoſed, that hs 
were unconcerned about the credibility of that 
hiftories. And it muſt alſo be allowed, that they 
were as capable of ſeeing difficulties, and makin 
objection to inconſiſtencies, as any men: for 
they appear to be perfect maſters of the ſubject 
they wrote upon; and to know that they re- 
ported nothing Lut the truth of things. 

They knew how to form a judgment df 
dreams and vifions, when they ſaw ſuch and ſuch 
facts ariſing from them. Nor do they diſcover 
any thing like the wild reſveries of Enthuſiufts, 
They were aſſured from the hiſtories of all pat 
ages, of the truth of the doctrine of Angels mi 
riftring unto men : and their Maſter and Lord 
had confirmed it, by his own declarations. I 
fay unto yer, that in heaven, their Angels ds a: 
ways behoid the face of my father, ich is i 
heaven. So Angels came and miniſtred to him, 
after his temptation. So in his agony in the 
garden. And when he reproved Peter for {miting 
with the fword, in his maſter's defence, he fays, 
thinkeſs ther that I cannot now pray to my father, 
and be ſball preſently give me more than twelve l. 
gions of Anrels ? Actually made head over an. 
gels, and principalities and powers, our Lond 
has them employed under him, as miniſern 
ftorrits, ſe ”; for th to minifter unto the heirs of ja: 
vation, They are the inſtrument of God's pio 
vidential government, ex- curing his plzaſi re 
The guarcizns and protectors of _ Feſi 

vill fend them at the end of the world, to gabe 

2}! ſcandals out of his Kingdom; they will ſeve 
the wicked frum among the juſt. And the ik 
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and virtuous will be affociates of theſe heavenly 
beings. - 

. This is the doctrine of the New Teſtament, 
and no objection has been made to it, but by 
men, who, at the ſame time they are very ſan- 
guine in the denial of it, do confeſs an entire ig- 
norance of the matter; and the beſt argument 
they give of it's not being a truth, is, they do 
not at all believe it. A mere arbitrary negation 
has the main ftrength of the infidel artillery, 
played off againſt revelation, So that the faith 
of a believer, had he no evidence, would be an 
argument of equal force, in defence of almoſt 
any opinion. But when the doctrine is delivered 
by Jeſus, and proved by a variety of facts, in 
his own aid and ſuccour ; and when great num- 
bers were eye-witneſſes to their miniſtrations at 
the aſcenſion of their Lord; it is not the raille 
of ten thouſand unbelievers, that can in the! 
affect the truth of it. For altho* they laugh at 
the miniſtration of angels, becauſe inviſible: I 
am perſuaded, that the benevolent among them, 
ſuch as Mr. Chubb was, would be highly pleaſed 
with ſuch an employment ; and gladly contribute 
to the ſafety, and direction of men's ſteps, all 
in their power, conſiſtent with the liberty of free 
agents. So far is the doctrine of angelic miniſtra- 
tions from being ridiculous, that one cannot but 
conceive of it, as an appointment worthy the 
ſupreme : as it muſt be a moſt delightful em- 
ployment to rational, benevolent creatures. It 
conveys a tranſporting idea of God's creation, to 
ſuppoſe the ſcale of intelligences in a ſtate of ſub- 
ſerviency; and related, by the everlaſting bands 
of moral reſemblince, and union. 

The mviſibility of them, ever fince Chriſt's 
aſcenſion, is perfectly conſiſtent with the honours 
of his rule, who is the one Lord! angels and 
| men 
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men of virtue, are but fellow-ſervants miniſtring 
in his Kingdom. What has been the great 
temptation to any perſons burleſquing the minil- 
tration of angels, has been the tendency ſuch bur. 
leſque would have to diſcredit revelation ; and 
as it was allo very needful to countenance the 
denial of a particular providence. 

A vain man, may divert himſelf with the 
angel coming to Jaſeph, and in a dream explain- 
ing to him, the pregnancy of Mary, as thc ef. 
fect of divine power. This, he may treat with 
ridicule ; and call that annunciation of the angel 
to the virgin, his going @ courting | I ſay, a man 
full of himſelf, as if he was an oracle of wiidom, 
might ſay this. But this would not have be- 
come Mr. Chubb tho' he has gone too far in his 
ridicule. For he ſays, whether Mary in- 


formed this hiſtorian of what paſſed between 


her and the angel, or whether it had been with 
« her as the angel had promiſed, and whether or 
how he came by his information; he knows 
„ el 

This is quite impertinent and unworthy a man 
of gravity. For, he ſhould have ſhewn the im- 
probability of the hiſtorian having any ſuch in- 
tormation from Mary, as to what paſſed between 
her and the angel; and the improbability of his 
having the information from Joſeph, as to what 
paſſed between him and the angel; tho? the hiſ- 
torian was welt acquainted with both of them, 
But as he could not do this, the doubtings he 
would raiſe, are merely chimerical. And the 
hiſtorian is fully acquitted of any defect, in not 
ſaying, how he came by his information; ſince 
he has given us ſufficient ground of belief, that, 
he was every way capable of coming at the truth 


Mr. 
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Mr. Chubb himſelf has ſaid enough to ſup- 

port the credit of this extraordinary event, When 
he ſays, upon that paliage, ** Foby viii. 56. of 
« Abraham having feen Chriſt's day: Abraham 
« could only have believed in the -promile (ſup- 
$ © poſing ſuch promiſe had been made) concern- 
« ing it; fo, by a like figure of ſpeech, and 
« with equal juſtneſs and propriety, Chriſt may 
&« alſo have ſaid of himſelf, that he wa before 
« Abraham, when he only was in the purpoſe 
« and intention of God, and was the ſubject of 
„that promiſe, which Abraham believed in.“ 
Vol. II. p. 255. 
It is true, here is a reſerve, a ſaving clauſe put 
in a parentheſis, diz. ſuppoſing ſuch a promiſe had 
been made. Upon which ſuppoſition, the extra- 
ordinary event will appear to have been well 
adapted to diſtinguiſh the Son of man, from all 
others produced by ordinary generation. And 
not any thing appears in the conduct, capacity, 
or character either of Joſeph or Mary, that is in 
the leaſt forbidding, as to the credibility of it. 

All the difference between Mr. Chubb's rea- 
ſoning and ours, reſpecting the promiſe to Abra- 
Lam, is, he only /uppeſes ſuch a promiſe had been 
made. We believe that it had been made; and 
for this credit we have the teſtimony of the Mo- 
ic hiſtory : the whole Fewiſh nation believed 
this hiſtory ; and they did expect the promiſed 
| meſſiah, at the very time he did appear : nay, 
the remaining fugitive Jes, to this day, do 
believe that ſuch a promiſe was made to Aa- 

bam. I might add, 
What can be ſaid of thoſe teſtimonics to the 
truth of this fact, given undeſignedly in the moſt 
ancient Rabbinical writings; which ſay, be 
birth of the Meſſiah alone, ſhall be with5ut any 
defeft—bis bir/b. foall not be like to that of other 
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creatures into the world — none ſhall know his f4. 
ther, before he tells it,—the redemer that ſpal 
come, ſhall be without a father.——See biſhoy 
Chandler's defence of Chriſtianity, page 3237, 
They were led to ſay theſe things, from the lan- 
guage of ancient prophecy, and, very probably, 
rom a current tradition. 
ge nin Mr. Chubb ſays, upon the account given, 
XX x11. Matthew iv. of our Lord's temptation in the 
Thetemp- wilderneſs, „that this is ſuch a demand upon 
tation in the human underftanding, that a man muſt 
; = wil- <« anman himſelf to ſubmit to it and that it 
bl gene ., © does not a have anſwered any good 
| burleſqu'd. appear to have anſwered any g 
1 % purpoſe either to Chriſt, or the world. Vol, 
wt! II. pag. 77, compare 194 and onward. 
i Let us impartially examine the hiſtory. He 
is ſaid 70 be led up of the Spirit into the wilderneſs, 
to be tempted of the devil. I can rationally ſup- 
poſe, that the preſence of the ſpirit, which de- 
ſcended upon him at his baptiſm, did now, by 
ſuggeſtion, direct him to this retirement, in or-. 
der, to anſwer ſome moſt valuable ends: ſuch af 
as to convince him of the divine energy and in. 
fluence of that preſence, in his own ſupport for / 
forty days without food, or hunger. And this 
leading was very conſiſtent with the moral che. a. 
rater, and government of God. The Spirit cid BM. 
not lead him into the wilderneſs, to become tie 
tempter himſelf ; bur to place him in an attitude n 
of trial, or temptation from the devil. Th: Wi. a 
virtue of all men, ariſcth from their reſiſtance 1 
of temptation: and ſuch is our make, and fitu- H 
ation, that there is no avoiding the addrels of 
objects, to our appetites or paſſions. The wil- 
dom and goodneſs of God do appear, in not 
ſuffering us to be tempted above the given cap WF. 
city of reſiſtance. In the caſe of our Lord, I 


can conceive of this his retirement, during tbe 
lot) 
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forty days, as employed in receiving ſuch in- 
ſtructions concerning his miſſion, office and 
kingdom, that were neceſſary to furniſh him 
for his public miniſtry. And in this, he had a 
fulfilment of that prophecy, delivered by 
Moſes ; viz. a prophet I will raiſe up like unto 
thee, and will put my words in his mouth, and he 
foall ſpeak unto them, all that I ſhall command 
him, And it ſhall come to paſs, that whoſoever 
will not hearken unto my words, which he ſhall 
ſpeak in my name, I will require it of him. See 
Deut. xvii. 18, 19. compare Acts iii. 22, 23. 
vit. 37. So Peter, and Stephen underſtood 
the prophecy. Peter has ſhewn, that it did not 
intend, 4 ſucceſſion of prophets, as ſome will have 
it, for he adds, Acts iii. 24. Yea, and all the 
prophets from Samuel, and thoſe who follow after, 
| as many as have ſpoken, have likewiſe, as well as 
Meſes, foretold of theſe days. 

There was an evident ſimilitude, in the forty 
days faſting, and inſtruction of Moſes, and of 
Cbriſt.— Again, it was but reaſonable, that 
after this extraordinary preſence of the ſpirit with 
Jeſus, and the great ability with which he was 
endowed, that he ſhould have a proper trial of 
it. This, the hiſtory ſays, was made by the 
devil, The manner, in which the ſcenery of his 
temptations is conducted, appears to be very 
natural. For firſt, the appetite of hunger ſeizeth 
him, the extraordinary ſupport being with- 
Urawn, The tempter is ſuppoſed to know, that 
Fe had a power given him of working miracles ; 
Fakes advantage of this circumftance, adviſing 
Wim to exerciſe his divine capacity, by turning 
tones into bread. No, ſays Chrift, tho“ I am 
ungry, I will do nothing to ſatisfy the craving 
Pppetite under thy direction; but only under the 
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ample | how very inſtructive! The ſecond temp. 


tation, is that of ſetting Jeſus upon a pinacle of 


the temple, or on the battlements, and then 
defiring that he would caſt himfelf down; and 
thereby ſhew his confidence in the care of an- 
gels: very probably, now viſible both to Jeſu 
and the tempter. No; ſays Zeſas, I have not 
any. ſuch permiſſion ; but am forbidden to tempt 
the Lord my God. How very inſtructive this 
conduct? as it condemns all preſumption upon 
the divine care, or needleſsly hazarding our 
lives, in order to expreſs a truſt and reliance on 
God ! The third temptation, has its ſcenery vn 
an exceeding high mountain, where the den 
repreſents, in ſeveral artificial viſionary appezr- 
ances, to the utmoſt advantage, all the U 
doms of the world, as large in the ſcenery as the 
eye could take in and examine, with the glory, 
the grandeur, and the extenfiveneſs of them ;— 
probably this was done in ſucceſſion. Theſe, he 
ſays, he will give to Feſus, if he will but fall 
down, and worſhip him: ſignifying to him, 
that the greateſt earthly monarchs were his ſub- 
jects, and paid him a conſtant homage ! Jeſus 
repels this temptation, by aſſuring him, that he 
knew' infinitely better. It is the duty of all men 
to worſhip the Lord their God, and to ſerve hin 
only. The dignity and glory of human nature, 
is no otherwiſe attainable, Is there not great 
inſtruction contained in this? Chriſt came to 
deſtroy the works of the devil: And this inter- 
view gave the earneſt of it. | 

To me, there appears no unmanning of one's 


ſelf, in aſſenting to the truth of this narrative. 


For Matt hec is not the only hiſtorian who men- 
tions the fact; but Mark has, ch. i. 12, 13. And 


alſo Luke, ch. iv. 1-14. It would indeed have: 


been incredible, if the hiſtory had affirmed, * 
| : 
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the ſpirit of God tempted Jeſus. Or if it had 
intimated, that the devil had bcen permitted to 
do any violence to the freedom of our Lord's 
will; that he took him againſt, or with his 
conſent; or that any injury was done either to 
our Lord's mind, or his body, On the con- 

, tho? he is permitted to move him from 
place to place; yet Jeſus ſuffers no bodily harm. 
And altho* he temps him, by an addreſs to the 
appetites and paſſions, the common ſcenery of 
human temptations; yet theſe are repelled by a 
reverence of God, and a ſupreme regard to his 
authority. Jeſus was before prepared for the 
combat, by forty days miraculoys ſupport, 
without food or hunger, and by proper inſtruc- 
tions. And as he was to aſſert a Sovereignty 
over evil ſpirits, and to deſtroy the works of the 


devil; yea, aboliſh all that influence and power, 


which evil ſpirits had been permitted to have 
over the bodies of men; manifeſt in thoſe poſ- 
ſeſſions, or in their infliting ſtrange diſorders, 


vhich our Lord's hiſtory maketh mention of, 


the narrative does hence appear to be credible, 
And it is ſo far from being an objection to 
Chriſtianity, that no ſuch inſtances of Jemontacks 
have ſince been known, in any age after the 
apoſtolic z that it is a confirmation of the truth 
of Chriſtianity. 

If any ſhould aſk, how the Evangeliſts came 
to know the particulars of this temptation ? I 
would anſwer, that the ſame ſpirit which led 
Jeſus into the wilderneſs, was able to inform 
them, And that probably Jeſus himſelf had, 
informed them of it, within the forty days he 
abode with them after his reſurrection. 

It is manifeſt, that good purpoſes are intended 
to be anſwered by this temptation ; and altho? it 


© 4 very eaſy matter to burleſque the whole of 
Q 5 the 
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the ſcenery, and call the devil a fool; yea, ty 
affirm, that the author of this ſtory knew ro- 
thing of the Antipodes : yet, it is not ſo eaſy ty 
make the burleſque faſten on the ſubject. 70% 
was but newly inaugurated into his office, as the 
Meſſiab, God's anointed, He was to be n- 
ſtructed in the whole of his miniſtration ; and to 
have the moſt finiſhed teſtimony of God's be. 
ing with him. But it does not follow, that the 
devil muſt be informed in the true nature of his 
office, and the deſign of his miſſion. - Neither is 
there one article in the temptations, inconſiſtent 
with the character of the tempter. The temp- 
tations are adapted to the ſuſpicions which the 
evil ſpirit had of Jeſus being the promiſed ſee 
of the woman, that ſhould bruiſe his head; and 
put an end to that ſway and dominion which had 
been exerciſed over the bodies of men. And Wi 
the very manner in which temptation does mak: WF ': 
its addreſs to the human mind, is in this ſcenery MF a 

_ Expoſed, and overcome! accordingly, in all the 
diſpoſſeſſions, the ſovereign power of Jeſus was WM t! 
manifeſted : and he acknowledged, even by WF © 
aemons, to be the ſon of God. They ſolicit, . 
would not ſend them into the anyss, Luke vi. 
31. or torment them before the time, Matthew 
viii. 29. or not ſend them out of the country, 
Mark. v. 10. | * 
Many good ends are deſigned to be anſwered 
by this narrative to others. The apoſtles would 
learn that miraculous power was not to be exer- 
ciſed by them for ſhew or oftentation ; or for 
extricating themſelves from perils.—It forbids al 
complaint, on account of the preſent life of man 
being a ſtate of temptation.— It ſhews us that 
God does not ſuffer any inviſible beings to vo. 
late the liberty and freedom of man. —It points 
out to us the utmoſt ſtrength of tempt nion. 
. WIUch 
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which lies in ſenſible, periſhing things. —It 
ſhews us the certain method of overcoming | 
temptation, viz. a ſupreme reverence of God's 
word or will. Jt is written, If theſe are not 
good ends, let the objeftor ſhew us what are. 
belides, | 
This narrative ſuppoſeth, yea, teacheth the | 
miniſtration of good angels, as well as the in- 
fluence which wicked ſpirits have had in this 
world of ours. And there muft have been facts 
ſubſiſting, during our Lord's miniſtrations, and 
thoſe of his apoſtles, upon which the narratives 
are grounded; or elfe they could never have 
been ſo univerſally received. For, the New 
Teſtament writings have no one worldly motive, 
or maxim of - worldly policy to give them any 
recommendation. To compare tlvs narrative 
with Romifh legends is therefore very diſhonou— 
rable ; reflects greatly both on the judgment, 
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aud ingenuity of our author. 

5 The miracle related in Mark v. 1— 19. hes —_ 

be following reflexions made upon it: © Now 725007 
6 | 7 1 OS, . Mar. v. 

for Cbriſ to be acceſſory to fo great an evil as ig. 


* this, vi. the deſtruction of fo many innocent objected 
* creatures, to the great hurt and damage of to. 


“ their owners, and to the injury of the public; 
„ © creatures who were called into being, as wall { 
| © to anſwer a purpoſe to themſelves, as to be | 
d“ ſubſervient to the common good; creatures 
d “ who had not done any thing to draw forth | 
- © Chris diſpleaſure againſt them; when the 
or “ doing this tended to alienate the minds of the 
all people againſt Chr;/*s perſon and miniſtry, as 


* we find it did, ſuppoling it to be fact, for they 
* defired him to depart out of their coaſt; and 
to do this at the requeſt, and to gratify the 
wicked defires of a great number of deviis or 
* evil ſpirits; this is fo contrary to Chriſt's ge- 

| e neral 


. . . {4 
nary, let him give us ſome principles which 1! 
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c neral behaviour, and to the ſalutary purpo 
* he propoſed to anſwer in this world, as —_ 
* the ſtory perfectly incredible; and therefore! 


- ** conſider it to be either a falſe branch of hiſ. 


<« tory, or elſe that it is falſely related to us.“ 
Vol. II. p. 181. 

What muſt be taken for granted, in ſupport. 
ing the credibility of the narrative is, that dz. 
mons, or evil ſpirits had an influence upon the 
bodics of men, in the time of our Lord's per- 
ſonal miniſtry. This ſeems manifeſt from many 
paſſages in the New Teſtament writings, ſuch 
as Matth. iv. 24. Luke vii. 21. x. 17. Atts xi, 
12, 13, 15, 16. And that it was not a Jen 
dream, ſhould appear from Peter's declaring to 
Cornelius a Roman officer, As x. 38. that God 
anointed Feſus of Nazareth with the Holy Gh:j, 
end with power, who went about doing good, and 
healing all that were oppreſſed of the devil — Al 
that were under the dynaſty and influence of the 
devil. And St. John tells us, that Chriſt wat 
manifeſted to deſtroy the works of the devil. 1 Eph. 
ii. 8. I can ſee nothing unreaſonable or abſurd, 
in ſuppoſing that evil ſpirits had had ſuch in- 
fluence, and that Chriſt and his apoſtles diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed them of that influence, both in Judea and 
elſewhere. Idolatry and vice had univerſally pre- 
vailed. And the permiſſion of ſuch influence 
may perhaps be accounted for, from its chi- 
biting to the view of the world, the malignant 
diſpoſition of the dzzmons which men worihip- 
ped, as well as the evil effects of vice upon tit 
devotees of it. But this not reclaiming mankind, 
the power of Jeſus exerciſed over dæmons Ws 
a convincing evidence of its divinity, by his fe. 
moving, ſuch evils from countries and nation. 
If the unbeliever ſhould ſay, that this is all ung! 
lade 
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conclude the abſurdity of ſuppoſing, that there 
ever has been any ſuch poſſeſſions, oracles, or 
divinations. 

But more particularly, I would conſider the 
objection under theſe four branches, as (1.) That 
evil or injury was done to the creatures them- 
ſelves. (2.) That evil or injury was done to 
the proprieters of them. (3.) That the miracle 
did alienate the minds of the people againſt 
Chriſt's perſon and miniſtry. (4.) That the 
wicked deſires of a number of devils, or evil 


{wine are the creatures of God's power, and more 
generally made for the ſervice of man ; Jets it 18 
evident that their uſe was abſolutely forbidden 
among the Fews, in Paleſtine. See Lev. xi. 7, 
8. Deut. xiv. 8. This law rendered the uſe of 
ſwine unlawful : for they are forbid to touch a 
carcaſt. And whilſt living, every one knows, 
they are of no uſe to man any where. I doubt 
not but there was a reaſon in nature for a pro- 
hibition of the uſe of ſwine in Judæa, either fem 
their being unwholſome food; or from their 
miniſtring too much to the purpoſes of luxury 
among them. In the hot months, even in this 
Northern Iſland, fwines-fleſh is not reckoned 
wholſome: ſurely then, it could not be ſo in 


fobſerved, that the Romans had ſwines-fleſh in 
igh eſteem, as a luxurious favd. So that there 
as Occaſion given for a prohibition in the cen- 
por's laws, interdiftaque cænis abdomina, glandia, 
efticeli, vulvæ, fincipita verrina. See his 
orks, Vol. I. p. 231. He thinks it probable, 
hat the Roman luxury had tempted the Jets in 
Padara to deal in ſwine. 

| That the Jecus had gone into an abominable, 


Volatrous uſe of ſwines fleſh, will appear from 


a 1}. 


ſpirits were gratified. As to the „rt; although 


hat much warmer climate. And Lightfoot has 
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J. xv. 4. There were thoſe who remained anon 
the graves, and lodged in the monuments of the 
dead, who eat ſwines fleſh, and broth of abimi- 
nable things, — comp. c. 66, 17. which will ena. 
ble us to form ſome idea of the dæmoniac, and 
of the vitious, idolatrous character of the Ga. 
darenes, when our Lord viſited them. So in 

the hiſtory of the Maccabees, under Antiochus 
Eleazar, a principal ſcribe, an aged man, waz 
conſtrained to open his mouth to receive ſwine 
fleſh, which ſpitting out, he was put to death, 
2 Mac. vi. This will obviate the firſt article 
of the objection, by ſhewing, that the deſtruc- 
tion of the ſwine at Gadara, was in vindica- 
tion of the law and the prophets ; and a bene 
ficial removal of an hurtful food, as well as an 
open reproof of their idolatries. 

So that the ſecond article will be eaſily an. 
ſwered, viz. that an injury was dane to private 
<« property; nay, to the public.“ The fallacy 
of this is apparent, as they were illicite, con- 
traband goods; and forbidden by the ſtatute 
laws of their country. Nor did Tberius, the 
Roman Emperor, allow his lieutenants, or go- 
vernors of this province, to oblige the Jews to 
violate any of their religious rites or cuſtoms. 
But Pilate having been guilty, they had matter 
of complaint againſt him, See Dr. Lardner's 
Credibility, Vol. I. p. 193.— Will any man 
ſay, that it would be a piece of injuſtice to ſeize 
any contraband goods ? or to deſtroy any num- 
ber of noxious or infectious animals introduced 
among us? 

The third article of complaint, is, That it did 
c alienate the minds of the people againſt CH 
« perſon and miniſtry.** This is not fo evi 
dent. Theſe wicked people are awed by ti: 


| * Wr 
apprehenſion of Chriſt's divine power! Ar 
b they 
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they ſeem to be conſcious of guilt ; for they defire 
him to depart out of their coaſt, They are afraid 


of farther cenſure! and much more are they con- 


cerned about their ſwine, than the recovery of a 
wretched fellow-creature, now reſtored to his 
right mind. But our Lord does not ſeem to 
think, that the affections of this people would be 
alienated againſt him; for afore-time he had never 
had them engaged in his favour, that we are told 
of, On the contrary, he ſeems to expect, that 
the miracle would have a very different effect, 
by his ordering the diſpoſſeſſed man to go home 
to his friends, and tell them, how great things 
the Lord hath done for bim, and the compaſſion Z 
had had upon him. It was very probable, that 
upon cool reflection, the people, having this li- 
ving monument of Chriſt's friendly power with 
them, would think more juſtly of him, and be 
excited to expreſs the greateſt veneration of his 
perſon and miniſtry. So that Mr. Chubb's opi- 
nion, and that of our Lord's about the effects of 


the miracle, appear to be diametrically oppoſite 
che one to the other. 


As to the fourth thing objected unto, viz. 
Our Lord's gratifying the wicked defires of 
a great number of devils, or evil ſpirits: 
This has as little foundation in the hiſtory. For 
Chriſt is diſpoſſeſſing them of their power and 
influence in this country. They perceive it, and 
beg that be would not ſend them cut of it. And 
Luke ſays, that they beſought him, that be would 
mt command them to go cut into the abyſs. Jeſus 
gratifies them in neither of theſe requeits. And 
though he ſuffered them to enter into the herd 
of ſwine; yet, as theſe creatures had been the 
inſtruments and means of the peoples expreſſing 
their idolatries, and were the miniſters of their 
wits; it was 2 wife permiſſion: for notwith- 

IK ſtanding 
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ſtanding the evil ſpirits might deſire this, from 
an expectation of its raiſing the prejudices, and 
inflaming the paſſions of the people againſt Zeſus : 
yet, he g EXE, it would be an open reproof of 
their idolatries and vices ; and would, at the ſame 
time, be a ſenſible illuſtration of the malevolence 
of thoſe evil ſpirits; ſo that the beſt ends would 
be promoted by it. 

This is, with me, a juſt and natural defence 
of the miracle; if it be allowed, Mr. Chubb's 
formidable objection, was but a ſpectre raiſed in 
his own 1magination. 

See. Mark Xi. 12, 13, 14. gives us ſome diſ- 
XXXV. guſt; Vol. II. p. 188. becauſe it mentions a fig- 
Ot jection re withering upon our Lord's finding no fruit 


ade t g 1 g 
che wither. 08 it, when the time of figs was not, i. c. not 


ing of the Over; or the time of gathering figs not come: 
fig-tree. for the ſpring-figs grow ripe, and the autumn-figs 
continue green. The former are ripe at the be- 
ginning of ſummer, So that as there were leaves, 


the figs muſt have been produced, had the tree 
afforded any; becauſe the fruit appears before 
the leaves. The objector ſhould have ſhewn, 
that our Lord had no ground of expecting fruit 
from the ſeaſon, This would have proved 
Chriſt's ignorance of the common productions of 
nature. But this cannot be done; therefore the 
next thing he ſhould have attempted, ought to 
have been a proof, that this fig-tree was private 
property. And ſuch private property too, as 
did occaſion a complaint to be made againſt him. 
For, doubtleſs had it been ſo, when the Sanhedrim 
were ſo difficultly ſet to find any that would wit- 
neſs againſt Jeſus, they might caſily have recol- 
le&ed this inſtance of injuſtice, and have pleaded 
it againſt him. But when impartially viewed, 
we ſhall diſcover that the manifeſt deſign of his 
pronouncing it barren for ever, and its inſtantly 
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withering upon it, was to give them a ſample of 
his divine power; and at the ſame time exhibit 
2 ſymbol of their own moral condition; who had 
been fruitleſs under the moſt divine means of 
culture! who muſt, as a nation, be e're long de- 
ſtroyed, under his direction, by the hands of the 
Romans. ORG 
Likewiſe the miracle of turning water into Sec. 
wine, related John ii. is objected to. Vol. II. XXXVI. 
p. 185, and onward. oc pens 
But the remarks and reflections are ſtale ; and 3 
a ſolution has often been given of them. Mary, water into 
the mother of Jeſus, went out of her province, vine, ob- 
in preſcribing to him, when, and in what man- Jected to. 
ner he ſhould exerciſe miraculous power. And 
yet, in his anſwer, Woman ] what have I to do 
with thee ? there is nothing indecent ; foraſ- 
much, as the word, woman, was frequently in 
uſe as a term of reſpect. They had a more 
honourable idea affixed to it, than it uſually has, 
in the idiom of our language, thus uſed. And in 
regard to the intention of the miracle of turning 
water into wine ; it is no better than an uncha- 
ntable ſuggeſtion, viz. that it was in order to 
their riot, luxury, or debauch. There are no 
materials in the hiſtory to ſupport ſuch an inſinu- 
ation. But the quantity might be of great ſer- 
vice to the new married couple, whoſe circum- 
ſtances ſeem to have been but narrow. And it 
was perfectly in character, that after our Lord had 
been entertained, together with his diſciples, 
that he ſhould thus preſent them, with the mu- 
nificent effects of his miraculous power; and 
give a teſtimony of his divine miſſion, to a great 
number of perſons convened on this chearful 
occaſion, Ir is not at all likely, that in his pre- 
Pence, the gueſts ſhould venture upon any ex- 
cls. The inſinuations that they did, are very 
unjuſt. R 2 Ir 
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See. It is likewiſe ſaid, that if the uſe and inteyt 
N of miraculons power, is to work conviction on 
objection unbelievers, and if unbelief takes place now as 
to mi- heretofore, then it ſeems to follow, that miracles 
_ will take place now as heretofore ; becauſe Cad is 
on flag the ſame kind being now as heretofore, and is not 
wrought 4 whit altered; but miracles do not take place 
to con- noc to work the convittion of unbelievers, there- 
vince un- fore they did not take place heretofore to anſcver 
believers. hat purpoſe. Vol. II. p. 229. 

This writer has confeſſed, from ihe improba- 
bility of the ſuppoſition, that the hiſtory of 
Chriſt's life and miniſtry is a fiftion, ariſeth the 
probability of the contrary ſuppoſition, viz. that 
there was ſuch a perſon as Jeſus Chriſt, and that 
he, in the main, did, and taught as is recorded 
of him. Vol. II. page 42. 

This being granted; ſince what is recorded of 
his actions, appears for the moſt part to have 
been miraculous ; it is probable that miracles 
were wrought by him. But if this is probable, 
the above picce of reaſoning 1s fallacious. - And 
altho* miracles were aforetime wrought with an 
intention to produce conviction in unbelievers, 
it will nor follow, that becauſe there are unbe- 
lievers now, that therefore miracles ſhould be 
wrought ; tho* God is the ſame kind being he 
ever was. Miracles were to evince the divine 
miſſion of Jeſus, during his public miniſtry, and 
were in full proof of it : and after that, miracles 
were to cvince his having commiſſioned hs 
apoſtles to preach in his name, the doctrine he 
had delivered; and did prove that their com- 

miſſion: but when this doctrine had been ſuff. 
ciently made known, and committed to wf 
ting, and the apoſtles had finiſhed their mini- 


trations, there was no farther occaſion for ure 
cles 
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-les to atteſt the truth of a moſt notorious fact; 
believed, and profeſſed openly by myriads, in all 
nations. And God, yet remains the ſame kind 
being, who does nothing in vain. 

Beſides, unbelievers there were, vaſt num- 
bers, notwithſtanding the teſtimony of miracles ; 
but there has been an increaſe of believers ſince, 
without their teſtimony ; therefore the number 
of unbelievers now, is no reaſon why miracles 
ſhould be wrought, as they were in the firſt 
propagation of the Chriſtian doctrine, The 
ſame means that are effectual to the producing 
faith or credit in thoſe who are believers, are al- 
lowed to thoſe who are unbelievers, and it they 
are wanting to themſelves, in not properly uſing 
and applying theſe means, it is their own fault; 
or if they ſuffer any prejudices to blind their un- 
derſtandings, they muſt not blame God, or look 
upon him as obliged to give more than ſufficient 
evidence, If they indeed reckon, or eſtimate 
all believers to be weak, or miſtaken men, who 
abuſe their reaſon, and impoſe on themſelves, 
by embracing Chriſtianity ; they muſt e'en ſo- 


lace themſelves in their own ſuperior abilities, 


and take all the pleaſure they can in their darling 
infidelity. But let none of them be ſo vain, as 
to imagine, that becauſe of their efforts to diſ- 
credit Chriſtianity, any believer, who can uſe his 
reaſon, will take their ie dixits for equal, much 
leſs, ſuperior teſtimony to that of the authority 
of the New Teſtament Writings. 

Mr. Chubb objects to God's raiſins ſuch a 
battery againſt virtue and true religion, as the 


* 


Sec. 
XXXVIII. 
Two 


load of Jewiſh ceremonies plainly appear to be, apoltles 


urely cannot be admitted: foraſmuch as two are ſaid to 


opotles of Chriſt, viz. Sr. Peter, and St. Paul, went the 


pave treated the Moſaic-law with great con- 


Moſaic- 
law with 
lempi, contempt. 
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tempt, as if it was altogether below, and un; 
thy of the ſupreme Deity. Vol. I. p. 275, 276. 
II. p. 19. | | 

Since Mr. Chubb has no where ſhewn, that 
any of the Moſaic ceremonies were a battery 
raiſed againſt virtue and true religion; neither 
is it in the power of any man to ſupport his 
aſſertion : there 1s little occaſion to enter deeply 
into the ſubject, Only with reſpect to the two 
apoſtles, it may be allowed that they have ſpoken 
contemptuouſly of the Few-ritual : but then, it 
has not been in any abſolute ſenſe, or as relative 
to the ſeaſon and age of that inſtitution, Nothing 
like this has dropped from their pens ; but they 
thus contemptuouſly ſpeak of it, in compariſon, 
or in competition with the Chriſtian inſtitution, 
And they are to be juſtified in repreſenting it an 
obſolete, abrogated thing; tho? it had been of 
divine appointment: for Moſes, the Few-law- 
giver, will himſelf vindicate ſuch treatment of it, 
See Deut. xvill. 18, 19. I will raiſe them up 6 
prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee, 
and will put my words in his mouth, and he hall 
ſpeak unto them all that I ſhall command bim. 
And it ſhall come to paſs, that whoſoever will nit 
hearken unto my words which he ſhall ſpeak in m 
name, I will require it of him, comp. Joh. xi. 
49, 50. 

This prophecy Moſes delivered, could not re- 
fer to a ſucceſſion of prophets, but only to J, 
as Peter has well obſerved, A. iii. 22, 23, 24 
Foraſmuch as all the prophets, from Samuel, and 
thoſe that follow after, as many as have ſpon, 
have likewiſe foretold of theſe days. Hence any 
one may ſee that Moſes did authorize the apoſtles 
to ſpeak of the Moſaic inſtitution as giving way 
to a more perfect inſtitution, under a ſuperiot 


law-giver, or inſtructor.— Boſides, it ſhould cem 
that 
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that a great part of the burthenſome ritual, had 
been added becauſe of, or by tranſgreſſion ; or to 
employ a people fond of ceremonies and rituals, and 
very prone to idolatry. This writer has therefore 
been much too bold, in excuſing the infidelity of 
the Jews; becauſe of the apoſtles ſhewing that the 
Moſaic inſtitution was to vail to the Chriſtian, 
Vol. II. p. 173. It was to be ſuperſeded, when 
this Prophet ſhould appear, mentioned by Moſes : 
and it, would be at their peril, that they did not 
hear him in all things; for God would, and he 
did require it of them, Witneſs the deſtruction 
of their nation by Titus; and their diſperſed re- 
mains, which are fugitives throughout the habi- 
table earth ! 

What deſerves more notice, is, the fingling out Sa. 
of the Jew nation, Mr. Chubb affirms, does inti- XXXIX. 
mate unreaſonable partiality in the divine conduct: 2 
— and is the ground of that monſtrous doctrine — ality 
of God's decrees, of his having predeſtinated ſome in ſingling 
to everlaſting happineſs, and others to eternal mi- out the 
| ſery, independent of any previous worthineſs or un- Jeu. 
$ worthineſs in his creatures to be the ground of theſe 
F determinations. Vol. II. p. 20. 

He might as well have objected to that decla- 
ration of our Lord's, Matth. xxii. 14. For many 
are called, but few are choſen, Which ſurely can- | 
not mean either an inſincerity, or any defect in 
the call; but a perverſeneſs in the perſons who 
neglect, or reject the call. This muſt be our 
Lord's meaning; foraſmuch as God is no reſpec- 
ter of perſons : but would have all men come to the 
knowledge of the truth, and be ſaved. Yet men 
muſt be free ſo far as they are moral: ſo that it 


4 not, cannot be in the power of omnipotence to 
; i eſtroy this freedom, and make men virtuous and 
x ME *Ppy by force. We are very ſafe in affirming 


W's; becauſe if it was, we may be aſſured that 
there 
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there would not be found one vicious, unhappy 
creature in all God's intelligent creation, i. e, if 
his vill or deſire, in the language of holy writ, 
could effect the removal of all wickedneſs. He 
does whatever is fit to be done, and all that i 
worthy his perfections: and if men did all which 
they are capable of doing, they would all of them 
be ſaved. | 
In the article of an unconditional predeſtina- 
tion, I am as much an unbehever as Mr. Chub; 
was, or any man can be. So that if I ſaw, that 
the ſingling out of the Few-nation did intimate 
any unreaſonable partiality in God; or could ra- 
tionally be made the ground of the above mon- 
ſtrous doctrine, I ſhould ticat the whole hiſtory 
of the Jew-nation as fabulous: for I am aſſured 
that no ſuch thing could ever have had place in 
the divine conduct, as a partial regard to the 
everlaſting well-being of his creatures. So that 
I am obliged to account for the ſeparation of the 
Jew nation, upon very different principles and 
motives. Such as, 

I. In the ſpread of idolatry, this ſeparation was 
made, in order to preſerve the belief of one God 
in the world. This appears, from that people's 
falling under remarkable judgments upon ther 
idolatry : and alſo from their ſignal protection 
and defence, whilſt they kept themſelves free 
from idolatry. II. This ſeparation of the ew: 
nation, made illuſtrious the a], Supremacy ot 
the one God, manifeſt in the exerciſe of a particu- 
lar providence. This, the nations around 714, 
had many opportunities of obſerving ; and were 
often made to acknowledge. III. This ſcparati- 
on ſerved to point out the family and place from 
whence the promiſed Meſſiah ſhould ariſe. — 
But in no one of theſe reſpects do I diſcern any 


unreaſonable partiality in God; or the leaſt ground 
| 0! 
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unreaſonable partiality in God; or the leaſt 
ground of the monſtrous doctrine of predeſti- 
pation. A divine revelation muſt abhor the doc- 
trine, as manifeſtly incompatible with the idea of 
perfection. And if it could be proved that the 
Bible taught this doctrine, a rejection of it would 
be fully juſtified : becauſe of its teaching a doc- 
trine hateful in the eye of a benevolent and juſt 


being! It is therefore a mean and baſe fubtertuge 


| in the oppoſers of revelation, to inſinuate, that 
ſuch blaſphemy can be found in the ſacred 
writings. | 
St. Paul, in the ix, x, and xith chapters to the 

Romans, has nothing to do with thoſe diſpen- 
ſations of providenee, that had their reaſon in 
men's moral character, or affixed the final ſtates 
of men. This he aſſures us of, by inſtancing in 
Jacob and Eſau, where no reſpect was had to 
| their moral character in the election and rejection 

ſpoken of: but the determination had place be- 
fore they had done good or evil, And he tells us, 
that a man might as well find fault with the ſkill 
of a potter, becauſe he knew how to make dif- 
ferent veſſels for different uſes ; as he might with 
God for making one man for toil and labour, 
another for ſtudy and contemplation, another for 
more public and elevated ſtations : 7. e. one for 
more, another for leſs honourable fervice. Or, 
will any complain, becaule in a great houle, they 
find there are veſſels of gold, others of ſilver, 
$ ſome of braſs, others of glaſs or ſtone? In God's 
human family there is as great diverſity ; but all 
are deſigned for uſe. Indeed there are ſome, 
prejudiced by ſchemes, who have imagined that 
God's glory is to be inferred from ſuch an act 
Jof abſolute ſovereignty, as that of abſolute elec- 
' tion. Not conſidering, that it is not conſiſtent 
wich truth, with i equity or goodauls; who is 
| 8 no 
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no reſpecter of perſons. Beſides, neither ſin, 
nor the demerit of it can glorify God: for to ſin, 
is to come ſhort of his glory: and he delights 
not in the death of him that dies! yet God de- 
lights in his ποnln glory. Nothing ſhort of the 
virtue and happineſs of God's moral creation, 
can reflect his g'ory. 

But my author ſays, that a partial regard was 
ſhewn to them for the ſake of their anceſtors, 
Indeed, there is a reaſon aſſigned for God's ſhewing 


ſuch a partial regard to the Jewiſh nation; mt 


becauſe they were better and more worthy of hi; 
favour than other people : but on account of th: 
reſpect God had for their anceſtors, viz. Abra- 
ham, Iſaac, and Jacob, and particularly for their 
father Abraham's ſake ; though, I think, this i; 
ſuch a reaſon as will not well bear reaſoning upon: 
but this is exploded, Ezek. xviii. Vol, II. 
p. 31% 22. 

It is true, St. Paul ſpeaks of the Jeus as be- 
loved for the fathers ſake, or through the fathers, 
(Jud zus merges) and the reaſon is obvious, for 
God had promiſed to Abraham that he would 
multiply his ſeed, and in his family the Mefiab 
ſhould ariſe. So the angel tells 1/aac, Gen. 
xxvi. 24. that he would multiply, i. e. Jebovab 
whom he repreſented, would multiply his ſeed 
for his ſervant Abrabam's ſake. So when the 
Pſalmiſt is recounting the benefits of God's pro- 
vidence to Iſrael; he ſays, God has remembered 
his covenant which he made with Abraham, and 
his oath unto Iſaac, Pſ. cv. 8, 9. The people 
were to remember the piety of Abraham as the 
reaſon of the promiſe, or covenant. And when 
they ſaid, Abraham was one, and he inherited the 
land, by promiſe, but we are many, the land ts 
given us for an inheritance, Ezek. xxxili. 24. 
God bids Ezekiel tell them, that becauſe of their 
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immoralities, they ſhould be expoſed to the ſtword, 
and he would lay their land deſolate, and the pomp 


ef her ſtrength ſhould ceaſe ; and the mountains of 


Iſrael hall be deſolate that none ſhall paſs through 
them. 

Where is the partiality ? what is there un- 
worthy of God in performing the mercy pro- 
miſed to their fathers, and in rememberin 


| his holy covenant, the oath which he ſware to 


their father Abraham ? this is a part of Zacha- 


rias's ſong, Luke i. 72, 73. And the reaſon 


will bear reaſoning upon. 
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As to the inſtances of cruelty which the Sed. XLI. 


Jews pleaded a divine commiſſion for : Vol, II. 
p. 29. we may be as well aſſured, as Mr. 


Few cru- 
elty is ſaid 
to piead a 


Chubb ever was, that if they were not re- divine 
concileable with the perfections of God, they commit 


had not his authority. He can warrant no inſtances 


of cruelty; for cruelty has the idea of unnatural 
herceneſs and fury in it. But, if the inſtances 
of deſtruction are capable of being proved to have 
been juſt and equal puniſhments ; it is vile to re- 
preſent them in the ſhape of cruelties. Nor can 
the conduct of the 1/rae!ites, in theſe reſpects, 
warrant any imitation ; becauſe their writings ſay, 
in defence of them, that they had orders from 


God for ſuch executions : which, if true, he ſaw 


the reaſon of his own orders, and no doubt con 


vinced them alſo of the reaſonableneſs of them. 


But if he did not give them ſuch orders; then 
they, moſt wickedly pretended ſuch orders. The 
udgment-we ſhould pats on ſuch pieces of hiſ- 
tory, ought to be conformable to the eternal 
rule of right: and if they are not capable of a 
conformity to our natural notions of things, i. e. 
uch which the light of nature or reafon ſuggeſts z 
they are not what will require our aſſent. Yet, 
doubt not but critical, laborious cnquirers into 

| S 2 the 
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the Tebrew language and idiom, will be able to 
remove many more of thoſe difficulties that ap- 
pcar in our tranſlation of the Jew writings, in 
reſpect to ſome hiſtorical events. That is an ex- 


cellent one, a gentleman favoured me with, of the 


learned Dunlop's, upon Gen. vi. 6. who lays, 


that the Hebrew text ſhould be read interrog:- 


tory ; ſhall it repent the Lord that he hath mad: 
man? ſhall it grieve him at his heart? The 
hiſtory confirms the reading, as one family was 


ſpared, and the world re-peopled from it, But 


ſuppoſing that there are ſeveral miſtakes in the 
tranſlation of thoſe moſt ancient writings ; they 
are harmonious as to the grand ſchemes which 
they open. The great and important parts are 
ſuited to convey an adorable idea of God's go- 
vernment, through the ages of their hiſtory: 
though there may poſſibly be ſome defect, in 
ſome things of leſſer moment to men in alter 
ages: e. g. It was of great importance to the 
Jews, to be well aſſured, that they were 
under God's direction, in their great public 
tranſactions, and in ſuch eſpecially, which they 
pretended to have his direction in. But then, 
if at this diſtance, or in any age, men, who 
read their hiſtory, do find ſome few difficult 


places, not reconcileable with the moral character 


of God, they muſt with-hold their belief of 
them; and conclude, that they have an imper- 
fect repreſentation of the facts. But when this 1s 
Gone, no wiſe man, who finds that fo ancient an 
hiſtory, has the moſt perfect, rational, and uſctul 
diſcoveries in it, of the firſt ages of the world; 
and wich has enabled the beſt critics to diilin- 
guiſh the truth or ſpuriouſneſs of other hiſtorical 
narrations by it: no wiſe man, I ſay, would, 
becauſe he finds ſome obſcurities, throw con- 
tempt on the whole. None but fools and mad- 

men 
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men would conduct in this manner; for upon 
| ſuch a rule, no hiſtory could ever have had any 
continued exiſtence. 

If a teſtimony delivered in writings, hath been 
tranſmitted only by one ſeries of copies; it loſeth 
not half its probability in ſeventy ſucceſſions, or in 
fourteen thouſand years : but if it has been handed 
down by a ſucceſſion of various copies; the proba- 
bility muſt increaſe through that interval by their 
conſent or agreement. vide Philoſ. Tranſ. N®. 
256. upon which Dr. Rotherham of Kendal ſays, 
that for this reaſon we converſe, not only with 
the utmoſk confidence, but alſo with the greateſt 
profit, in the beautiful monuments of antiquity. 
Thoſe ancient writings are read by us, we examine 
and weigh the fatts they relate, as if they were 
delivering their teſtimonies firſk to us. — bo 
| dreams of the velocity or moment of uncertainty, 
whilſt be reads the genuine copies of Thucydides 
or Polybius, Tacitus or Livy ? who difturbs him- 
ſelf with tormenting ſcruples, when he turns his 
| band, by day or by night, to Greek or Latin 
copies? who doubts more, that Julius Cæſar was 
killed in the ſenate, or. Chriſt crucified at Jeru- 
ſalem, than that Charles the Firſt, King of Great 
Britain was beheaded, Vide Diſſertatio Theo- 
logica, Sc. Sef. xxii. 

It is very trifling in any man, to call in queſ- 
tion the validity of a written teſtimony, becauſe 
the hiſtory was drawn up ages agon, and but by 
a ſingle perſon ; whereas in ſuch a one, e. g. as 
tne Pentateuch, it adds much to its credibility, 
to ſuppoſe the hiſtory drawn up by one, and that 
no other than the pen of Me/cs, ſo far as the end of 
his miniſtration. Hence it is, that the names of 
places and people mentioned, by anticipation, 
are eaſily accounted for, which are found in the 
eier parts of his hiſtory : and which muſt have 
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Section 


Againſt 


uon. 


the reve- 


lation be 
ing liable Power and providence, inter poſe, and defend ſuch 


to corrup- revelation, from all corruption, alteration, addi. 


— — 
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confounded the chronologiſt, had he ſuppoſe, 
the Pentateuch wrote by different perſons in the 
different ages of it. | 

This will at the ſame time, anſwer to the ob. 


XLII. jection made, againſt the Chriſtan revelation, be- 


ing put into the hands of men: unleſs God ſhould, 
by a conſtant and particular application of his 


tion, and diminution ;—which would render it un. 
neceſſary for us to be upon the watch againſt fraud 
and impoſition. Vol. II. p. 62, 63. 

Beſides, the propriety of the divine means, 
depoſited in the hands of men, as free agents; 
there ſeems to have been a divine care taken to 
eſtabliſh the great doctrines of Chriſtianity, by 
making them ſo univerſally known in the apoſ- 
tolic age. Hence the numerous copies of the 
Goſpel-hiſtory, rendered it morally impoſſible 
that any alteration, or corruptions could be in- 
troduced, without being eaſily detected. And 
It appears to be an inconteſtible fack, that among 
the various lections which the different idioms of 
languages have introduced, there are no material 
or important doctrines at all injured. And what 
obſcurities may have happened in ſome verbal ren- 
derings; the current reaſonings of the context, 
or ſome paralle] place will enable one to remove 
the obſcurity. Which little difhcultics, appear 
to me, ſo far from being objections to the di- 
vinity of the Chriſtian revelation, that they are 
in its favour : becauſe ſome caution and labour 
muſt be due, and will be employed by every 
honeſt mind to obtain the ſenſe of thoſe writings, 
which have in them the doctrine of eternal life! 
The moſt abandoned infidel, will own, that truth 
lies not often upon the ſurface, but is like a ſpring 
ac the bottom of a deep well, which __—_ 

abour. 
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labour. And yet its great doctrines in the goſ- 
pel are all plain and practical, accommodated 
to the reaſon and moral ſenſe of mankind ; fo 
that it is impoſſible that any ſuch corruption of 
them as would have an immoral tendency, can 
ever be allowed to be the genuine ſenſe of any 
part of the New Teſtament writings, Nor, will 
the numerous copies in the worid, admit of any 
attempt being ſucceſsful. The Papiſis are con- 
ſcious of this, and therefore lock up the Scrip- 
tures from the laity. 


Indeed, we are told, hat experience and fact _—_ 
have been vouchers in the caſe ;—for, ſome 99 Experi. 


preached Chriſtianity were men of perverſe minds, ence aud 
and walked after their own luſts, 1 Tum. vi. 5. fat 
Some preached it for envy and ſtrife, Phil. i. 15. 8 
ome for filthy lucre, Lit. i. 11. ſome allowed of © 3 
pdolatry,, Which gives the character of Chriſtians in lation. 
general, viz. that all ſought their own, and not 

the chings of Jeſus Chriſt. ——thus was the goſpel 

| WH C:ri/f perverted and abuſed, even in the firſt 
ee. Vol. II. p. 64, 65. 


Fut bow docs this prove any adulteration, 
l ty corruption, any alteration in the goſpel-plan ? 
it L icy are no vouchers at all in the calc, nor can 
„, unleſs it could be ſhewn that theſe immora- 
„ ies wore then patronized by it, or that in the 
e itory we now have, any of them have the leaſt 
ar onnivance, The too general impurity and 
!- Wor idlineſs both of preachers and people, occa- 
re boned theſe complaints. But the ceaſures that 
ur e paſſed upon all abuſes of the Chriſtian doc- 


oe, in the practices of che earlicſt Chriſtians, 
35, F< wholly in favour of Chriſtianity, and afford 
ee moſt important inſtructions. All may know, 
tn WF theſe remonſtrances, who, among the clergy 
Id /aity do behave in the Chriſtian character. 
> Die ſcliiſh, narrow, envious, woridly ſpirit is 
F now 


Ohſervationt on Mr. Chubb's 
now as abhorrent in the eye of the Chriſtian gt. 
trine and ſcheme, as ever it was. But Chiiſti. 
anity neither did in the apoſtles days, nor can in 
any age prevent men, who profeſs it, from mas 
ing uſe thereof, to ſerve tlie purpoſes of tlc 
luſts and paſſions. 

What therefore, would much better have . 
ſwered the ſeeming deſires and demands of Mr, 
Chubb, would have been, that God ſhould hay: 
ſo interpoſed by his power and providence, 4 
to have made all men at firſt incapable of uſing 
the revelation to any other purpoſes, than thoſe 
for which it was deſigned. And the hiſtory we 
have of the ſucceſs of the goſpel, in the fit 
ages of it, muſt have been ſuch as would have 
diſcovered an uniform, irreſiſtible efficacy on the 
ſpirits and actions of all its profeſſors. But had 
this been the caſe for that age, and no more; 
would not Mr. Chubb have had reaſon to cen. 
clude, that Chrifianity, or the goſpe!-ichim: 
now, could not be the ſame it was then, bccautc 
of its having loſt that original energy ? 

And will not experience and fact be qual 
as ſtrong vouchers in the caſe, againſt the ligt 
of nature? why is the religion of nature {© niuc 
perverted and abuſed ? and what interpoſitiors d 
power and providence are further neediu to 
ſhew its divinity ? experience and fact have neve 
been any vouchers againſt the divinity of tit 
Chriſtian ſcheme ;z but on the contrary. For a 
men, who have ſincerely practiſed upon it, hart 
been the moſt juſt, equitable, and friendly; Ad 
that too upon the nobleſt principles, and 
immortal motives: viz. an imitation of G% 
and Jeſus ; and the certain connection that chef 
is between truth and life! or holineſs and hap 
pineſs. 


— — — — — — 


Pofthumous-orks, 


of the ſecond century, in which, according to the 
learned, fraud and impoſition took place in great 
abundance. Vol. II. p. 216. Note. 

There is one obſervation that ſeems to ſet 
aſide this conjecture, viz. no notice is taken in 
this hiſtory of one ſingle event, which would 
lead us to conclude, that the deſtruction of Je- 
ruſalem, by Titus, had taken place. But accord- 
ing to the rules of juſt criticiſm, the age, or an- 
tiquity of an hiſtory 1s to be eſtimated from the 


and people, in which it is ſaid to have been written. 
Now, if the hiſtory of the 4475 of the apoſtles had 
been written ſo late as the ſecond century, there 
muſt certainly have been ſome criteria of that 
century, that would have diſcovered themſelves. 
But Titus laid fiege to it in the year 70, before 
the paſſover. A ſoldier ſet fire to the temple, and 
burnt it the 10th of Auguſt : and the upper city 
was carried by aſſault the 10th of September. Ir 
is therefore incredible, that ſuch an event ſhould 
have already happened, reſpecting the ſcenery 
of ſo much action which is related in this hiſtory 
of the apoſtles, and yet, not one ſingle circum- 
ſtance in ſupport of it! The fame obſervation 
will ſerve to ſupport the antiquity of the goſpels, 
and of the epiſtles. 

The perfect agreement of the fas, related in 
this hiſtory, together with the promiſes Cbriſt 
made, and his predictions of the treatment his 
apoſtles would meet with, in the execution of 
their commiſſion ; do afford a convincing evi- 
dence of the truth and genuineneſs of this record. 
And altho' the ſcenery of its action does chiefly 
$5 exhibit 


But to what purpoſe have we been defending 

St. Paul's conduct, as it is related in the hiſtory Th 
of the acts of the apoſtles, if what is ſaid be true, . 
vi. that the hiſtory ſeems to have been the product the acts 
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product of 
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known events, cuſtoms and manners of the age 
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exhibit the miniſtrations of St. Paul, the great 
apoſtle of the Gentiles; yet, St. Peter's having the 
keys; i. e. his firſt opening the doctrine of the 
goſpel to Gentiles, 1s recorded. Neither is there 
the leaſt partiality ſhewn to Paul, in the narra- 
tives, The hiſtory carrieth him, a priſoner to 
Rome, the capital of the greateſt empire in the 
known world ; and ſo confirms the reality of the 
Chriſtian religion, as it can admir of no rea- 
ſonable doubt. In this imperial city Paul dwel: 


for two whole years together, preaching the king- 


dom of God, and teaching thoſe things which con- 
cern the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, with all confidence, 
no man forbidding him. 

It is highly probable, that as St. Paul had 
friends in Cæſar's houſhould. Phil. iv. 22. That 
they had obtained him this liberty. Here, is a 
ſeries of facts recorded of St. Paul, which had 
place in Rome. And as we have before ſhewn, 
that the hiſtory muſt have been wrote in the firſt 
century, before the deſtruction of Feruſalem: 
ſo it amounts to a moral certainty, that the hil- 
tory is genuine. For although, the perſecutions 
which afterwards follow, would forbid the Roman 
hiſtorians from taking notice of this licence given 
to St. Paul, and the ſucceſs he had in his preach- 
ing at Rome; yet, the perſecutions themſelves 
were reiterated, and repeated confirmations of 
the truth of this fat, viz. that many thouſands of 
people had embraced the goſpel, within the Rc: 
man empire. 

Beſides, this very hiſtory is a record of the 
goſpel being preached, and churches planted by 
Paul, in the moſt famous cities of Greece. 10 
which the epiſtles written by him, and the apo- 
calypſe by St. John, bear teſtimony. The above 


conjecture 1s therefore without any 9 
| et 
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Yet, it is ſaid, that the hiſtories were put into, See. 
and kept in the hands of believers, by which means 3 

unbelievers were prevented from confuting them, Ie 

had it been in their power, or inclination to do it. ment hif. 

Vol. II. P- 204, 205. tories kept 

This is too ſuperficial to be admitted as of from un- 

weight in argument; becauſe, the great doctrine of A 
Chriſtianity, which the apoſtles were commiſſioned 
to publiſh, taught, that Jeſus Chriſt was a divine 
prophet, who had been put to death by the Jews; 
whom God had raiſed from the dead, and exalted, 
by placing him at the head of dominion : and 
that he is appointed to raiſ: the dead and judge the 
world, This meſſage which they delivered, re- 
ſpects a fact, upon which their doctrine wholly 
reſted, as to the truth and veracity of it. A 
fact that the people of Judea might be fully ac- 
quainted with; and that any foreigners might 
examine into, who travelled into 7udea. And 
whoſe teſtimony might ſatisfy others of their own 
countries. Theſe ſtood in no need of the hiſtories 
being at firſt drawn up, in order to their con- 
viction. And fo long as the apoltles lived, all 
nations wherever they came, had an ocular de- 
monſtration given them of the truth of the doc- 
| trine which they taught, from the miracles which 
they wrought in the name of Jeſus. So that 
| the hiſtories of our Lord, and of his apoſtles mi- 
niſtrations, were not ſo properly intended for 
the public uſe in their age in Fudea, as for other 
parts of the world, and for the uſe of after- ages. 
There was, in fact, a more direct and full evi- 
dence afforded to the unbelicver, than if the 
writings which were but a record of that evi- 
dence, had been put into his hand. Fas are 
moſt ſtubborn inconteſtible things ! they were 
| eaſily examined into, both in Jeruſalem and elſe- 
where: the vouchers of them being legal evi- 
12 dence, 
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dence, in the eyes of all men, And the ab ur- 
dity of the demand, made by the infidel-Fews, 
of an examination of their hiſtories, whilſt they 
were eye-witneſſes to the evidences which the 
apoſtles were giving of thoſe fads they related; 
the abſurdity of this would be glaring. — And 
here one might obſerve, that notwithſtanding the 
learned have not been able to ſettle the preciſe 
time when the ſeveral goſpels were publiſhed; 
yet, inaſmuch as it 1s evident, that they were all 
publiſhed before tha deſtruction of Feruſalem ; if 
we ſuppoſe them not publiſhed till towards the 
latter end of the miniſtry of the ſeveral hiſtorians, 
inaſmuch as the apoſtles doctrine was more ge- 
nerally known, it would be impoſſible for theſe 
writings to have met with credit, had not their 
narratives agreed with their teachings. So that 
inſtead of being an objection, it is a ſtronger ar- 
gument of the genuineneſs of them, than if they 
had been publiſhed at the beginning of the apoſ- 
tles miniſtrations. And that the New Teſtament 
writers were under a divine inſpiration, does ap- 
ar very emphatically from the important 
enſe, which thoſe authors always expreſs of the 
things they deliver; ſince in reſpect of their own 
abilities, they conſtantly diſcover the greateſt 


modeſty . 
Sef. But it is further ſaid, that theſe hiſtories were 
W firſt wrote in Greek, a language that thoſe illite- 


do their rate Hebrews muſt have been firangers to, which 

being firſt ic @ circumſtance of conſequence in the preſent caſe, 
wrote in Vol. . P. 205. 

. Admit they were, no injury was done thereby 

to the Jet, in his own country, who ſtood in no 

need of a written hiſtory of facts, when ſo many 

thouſands 


v See Dr. Doddridze's Diſſertation on the inſpiration 0; 
the New Teſtament. 
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thouſands of living evidences were every where to 
be found, that had ſeen the proofs of Chriſt's di- 
vine miſſion; and well knew that he who had 
been crucified, was now riſen again; and that 
God had raiſed him to the head of power ; for- 
aſmuch as the apoſtles were every where in Judea 
working miracles in his name, in. teſtimony of 
his being riſen from the dead. Had Mr. Chubb 
ſaid, that the requeſt made by the Zews, viz. 
that Chriſt would ſhew them a fign from heaven, 
did prove, that they had never ſeen bim work a 
miracle ! This would have ſerved to expoſe his 
| ſtupidity ; but could not have anſwered any va- 
luable purpoſe : for the very requeſt ſuppoſeth 
that they had ſeen him work many miracles ; 
otherwiſe, they were ſtupid creatures, to aſk of 
him to work ſuch a particular ſort of miracle. 
They would not have preſcribed to him the mode 
and form of miracle that would gratify them, had 
they not been perſuaded of his miraculous power. 
But this by the way. 

It 1s certain that the hiſtory, tho* wrote in 
| Greek, could be no injury to the Few, in the firſt 
e Century. And after the diſperſion, as the Greek 
was moſt generally underſtood, it was the fitteſt 
& language to write the ſacred hiſtories in, and would 

make them the more extenſively uſeful. 

Moreover, it is objected, that they were writ- 
ten in a language which, it may well be ſuppoſed, 
© the people of Galilee, Capernaum, Sc. did not un- 
derſtand. Vol. II. p. 206. 
An unfortunate objection this; becauſe nothing 
could have more fully pointed out Mr. Chubb's 
unacquaintedneſs with the hiſtorical account given 
Jus, than his inſtances of Galilee, Capernaum, &c. 
for Galilee, where our Lord ſo much reſided, 
and Capernaum, ſtood in the leaſt need of ſuch 

| hiſtory. 


% © _. 
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city of thoſe hiſtories, would be convincing to all 


' 6—10. And when he is affirming his own fide- 
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hiſtory. , And as to Galilee, there were great num. 
bers of Greeks reſided in it, which makes the in- 
ſtance much more unfortunate ; ſee Math. iv. 15. 
Jobn x11, 20, 21, 22. In the latter text, Greek; 
are ſaid to come up to the feaſt, and apply to 
Philip, who was of Bethſaida of Galilee : moſt 
probably, becauſe they were his neighbours, and 
he underſtood, their language. | 

It is ſufficient that the apoſtles were acquainted 
with all the languages; and ſo were judges what 
was the moſt proper to write their hiſtories, and 
epiſtles in. With me, it ſeems highly probable, 
that they would provide copies of the Goſpel Hil: 
tory for Greece and Rome, as well as for Syria. 
Their teſtimony given to the truth and authenti- 


who attended their miniſtrations. Every church 
would be furniſhed with an hiſtory of the life of 
Chriſt. I take this to be intended by St. Paul, 
when he writes thus to Timothy, 2 ep. i. 14. that 
good thing which was committed unto thee, that 
depoſitum, keep ; becauſe of the Holy Spirit that 
dwelleth in us. This, I ſuppoſe to have been a 
copy of the Goſpel, given by St. Paul for the 
uſe of the Church at Epheſus. So I reckon he 
refers to a copy of the hiſtory of Chrift, that hc 
had conveyed to the Church at Rome, Rom. !. 
16. when he mentions God's judging the ſccrets 
of men by Jeſus Chriſt, according to my Gepe. 
And in his epiſtle to the Galatians, he ſcems to 
have preſented that Church with a copy, ch. i. 


lity in his office, he tells the Corinthians, 2 cp. 
u. 17. We are not as many, who corrupt the word 
of God: we dare not corrupt it with any mixtures 
of our own. And he cloſeth his epiſtle to the I is 
Epbeſian Church, by declaring, that grace or ſa- 1 
vour, would be with all them that love the Lord A 


Jeſus 
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Jeſus Chriſt in incorruption: i. e. who admitted of 
no mixtures in the Goſpel plan. And it I miſtake 
not, by his farewel, when he ſays, he grace of 
our Lord Feſus Chriſt be with you; he intends, 
the written Goſpel : that record of the love of 
God! and ſo emphatically called, the grace of 
our Lord Jeſis Chriſt, — Hence he commands 
Timothy to give attention to reading. What muſt 
he read? nothing more probable, than the depo- 
fitum, the Goſpel, which would qualify him for 
exhortation, and other forms of giving inſtructi- 
on, 1 ep. iv. 13. To this written hiſtory, I un- 
derſtand, Peter dors allude, when he calls the 
word of God, the incorruptible ſeed, and the fin- 
cere milk of the word, 1 Pet. i. 23. and puts it in 
oppoſition to the mortality of the apoſtles, all 
fleſh is graſs that withereth, and even the flower 
of it falleth away; but the word of God endu- 
reth for ever, and this is the word, which by the 
Goſpel is preached unto you. 

It was neceſſary, the apoſtles ſhould provide 
the churches with copies of the goſpel hiſtory, 
that after their deceaſe, they might be able to re- 
fer all doctrines men taught to ſome certain ſtan- 
dard; and by ſuch compariſon, might know their 
value, This I ſuppoſe to have taken place, at- 
ter the apoſtles had planted, and ſettled churches 
in the ſeveral parts of the world. 

Reſpecting morality ; Mr, Chubb thus reaſons. $22. 
As man's relations, obligations, and duties, all XLVI. 
ariſe from his preſent exiſtence, and from what be _ 8 
now is and has; ſo his preſent well doing muff of al 
needs be the ſpecial and more immediate objef? of arife from 
his preſent regard. As to man's well-doing, in a his pre- 
conſtitution of things to come, all the proviſion he ſent exilt- 
1s capable of making for it now, is lo act ſuitably mY 
to his manly chara&ter, and properly fill up the pit 
aſſigned him in this. Vol. I. p. 23. | 

The 


gation, or duty does ariſe from the end of a man's 


good work at preſent. | 


* . \ * 1 


| * | > — 
Obſervations on Mr. Chubb? 
The reaſoning is ſophiſtical, and very fallac. 
ous; becauſe the proviſion which a 15 


n ig thus 
making for his well-doing in % .cofi{fitutign of 
things to come, muſt afford him m leaſure 
from the proſpect, than any quantity of. periſh- 
ing good can : which, — train of Mr. Chubb“: 
argumentation, is the thing intended, when he 
ſays, Bis preſent well- doing muſt needs be the ſpe- 
cial and more immediate object of his preſent re- 
gard. So that the reaſoning is not juſt. More- 
over, a man's relations, obligations, and duties, 
do not all ariſe from his preſent exiſtence, and 
from what he now is and has: for the very rea- 
ſon, that by acting ſuitably to his manly charac. 
ter, and properly filling up the poſt aſſigned 
him, he is ſaid to make proviſion for his well- 
doing in a conſtitution of things to come. The 
fallacy of the concluſion muſt hence be allowed, 
unleſs any man can ſhew, that no relation, obli- 


purſuit, But if this cannot be ſhewn, then it 
muſt follow, that a man's relations, obligations, 
and duties do not all ariſe from his preſent exiſt- 
ence, and from what he now 1s and has. Sure- 
ly relation, obligation and duty, muſt all ariſe 
from an end; the attainment of which, man is 
now by right action making proviſion for. Nay, 
it is amazing, that Mr. Chubb did not ſee that this 
final end thus providing for, has relations, obli- 
gations, and duties ariſing from it, that plainly 
demand man's ſpecial, and more immediate re- 
oard! This is the truth of the caſe; the very 
reverſe of what this writer has affirmed. Andit 
ſo happens, that that man, who is laying up in 
ſtore a good foundation againſt the time to come, 
is hereby beſt prepared and furniſhed unto every WW 


Yet, 
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Yet, it is ſaid, that to ſuppoſe the prefent con- 
itution of things ſo imperſect, as that another con- 
itution of things to come is neceſſary to refify the 
diſorders, and ſupply the deficiencies of this, is, I 
think, to caſt a ſevere reflection on the founder of 
Chis world. — And that our obligations to God and 
Len muſt be the ſame, whether there will be a ſu- 
ture retribution or not. Vol. I. p. 4o1, 402. 

This is mere jargon, and diſcovers a great con- 
fuſion of ideas: for there is no manner of defect 
ſuppoſeable in the preſent conſtitution, whilſt we 
Wallow that it is every way well ſuited to the place 
Wir has in the ſcale of God's operations and inſti- 
Wtutions ; even tho? it ſhould be more perfect than 
Wa former, and leſs perfect than a ſucceeding con- 
ſtitution. But that our obligations to God and 
d, men muſt be the ſame, whether there will be any 
i- future retribution or not, is altogether untruc : 
becauſe we can neither confider the relation ſub- 


3 
i | liſting between us and God, or between us and 
s, men to be the fame, in this ſuppoſition, and in 
t- ! the other oppoſite one. We cannot take in the 


ame compaſs and extent of concern we have with 
God's wiſdom, power, and goodneſs : nor even 
Petain the ſame ideas of them, ſuppoſing no fu- 

ture retribution, as in the ſuppoſition of its cer- 
Wainty. And in our concern with men, how dif- 
Ferent muſt be our ideas of them? 

Io palliate this monſtrous poſition, we are be- 9g. 
Wore told, bat a future retribution does not fo pro- XLVII. 
erh depend upon the inequality of mens circum- & foru's 
Vances, as upon their having contributed to the mon 
od, or to the hurt of the public. Vol. I. p. 394— no: to de. 


e, 8399. rend on 
One may ſee plainly how Mr. Chu44 laboured prong 
remove what he found incommoded his ſcheme. 77% 


A He had imagined, that this preſent conſtitution tuis con. 
might be eſtee med perfect in itſelf, irrelative to, fticurioa, 
U and 


Sec. 
XLVIII. 
The au- 


thority of 
Jeſus, and 


St. Paul, 
rejected. 


Obſervations on Mr. Chubb's 


and independent on another : and to ſupport this, 
he will not allow of any inequalities 1n the preſent 
conſtitution, that ſhall make needful a ſubſequent 
one. But, poor man, what has he done? why 
he has ſuppoſed that man's being beneficent, cr 
injurious to ſociety, may be a ground of expect. 
ing a future ſtate of retribution. But will not this 
include in its idea, neceſſarily include in it, pre- 
ſent inequalities or deficiencies in the reward cf 
virtue, and in the puniſhment of vice? Surely 
it will. And at the ſame time it ſhews, that this 
conſtitution of things cannot rationally be ſuppoſed 
irrelative unto, or independent on another. Nay 
more, it will unavoidably infer the fitneſs of a 
revelation being made to man of that future con- 
ſtitution ; and one that ſhall point out clearly to 
him the concern which he has in it. Which ata 
ſingle bruſh, ſweeps down the whole web of Mr, 
Chubb's reaſoning. | 

Mr. Chubb ſays, that both Jeſus Chriſt and &. 
Paul were of opinion that the Jews believed a fi. 
ture ſtate: but what their opinion was groundei 
upon does not appear, otherwiſe than from the qui- 
tation Chriſt made out of the Pentateuch, Matth. 
XX11. 32. as from Exod iii. 6. And as to Chriſ's 
implication, Mr. Chubb ſays, he thinks, thiſt 
words may poſſibly bear another conſtruction, which 
may not be greatly forced nor unnatural, and in 
which no ſuch implication is contained, nor as 
uch doctrine follow from it : as thus, I that ſpeat 
anto thee out of the burning buſh, am that ve!) 
ſame perſon that was with, ſpoke to, and was ile 
God of Abraham, &c. and therefore thou mayej 
rely on me, as they have done before thee. Vol. |. 
p. 92, 93. | 

This is, I think, a finiſhing ſtroke in the fare. 
wel of this writer: and could it have been ſup- 
ported, would have ſecured him from a cenſure 


I that 


Pofthumous-works. 


that will unavoidably fall upon his pen, tho? he 
is perſonally removed out of the reach of our no- 
W tice. But what could the unhappy man mean by 

| correfting our Lord? His own more correct con- 
ſtruction is quite impertinent, and has no affinity 
with the argument; for our Lord is anſwering a 
queſtion which reſpects a given caſe, viz. of a 
woman who died after having had ſeven huſbands. 
The queſtion put upon it, was, whoſe wife ſhe 


of ſhould be in the reſurrection? — Our Lord, in re- 
ly WS ply, ſays, — in ſbe reſurrection they neither marry, 
vor are given in marriage; but are as the angels 
cd, God in heaven. But as touching the reſurrec- 


tion of the dead, have ye not read that which was 
Holen unto you by God, ſaying, I am the God of 
| Abraham, &c.— God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living. This laſt is the implication 
that Mr. Chubb preſumes to call forced and un- 
natural. And his conſtruction is, that Moſes 
8 might rely on God, as Abraham, &c. had relied an 
him.—IWhich conſtruticn, he ſays, is to the ſpeak- 
er's purpoſe: whereas for him to have informed 
| Moſes, that Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob were then 
alive, or that there would be a future exiſtence to 
Nen, ſeems 10 be leſs ſo, Vol. I. p. 94. —Is not 
this to declare, that he thought himſelf a better 
þ judge of the ſpeech made to Moſes, than Jeſs 
as? A matchleſs piece of preſumption, ſurely, 
to ſay this, without any apology ! — No founda- 
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aces tion for this correction, as it will not agree at all 
eat Nrith our Lord's reaſoning. And in the ſpeech 
ver) nade to Moſes, nothing could have been more 
eo the purpoſe than to have aſſured him, that he 
15) WW <mained the God of Abraham, of Iſaac, and of 
|. I. N acob. That they had no more loſt their exiſt- 


Poe, than the buſh in which he dwelt: which 
are- puſh remained unhurt, tho? in the midit of flame! 


hat whatever difficulties might be before him, 
U 2 and 
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Ohᷣſervations on Mr. Chubb's 


and perils, he would have him take courage; for 
in obeying his voice, he would remain his God 
after death, as he did the God of the patriarchs.— 
Our Lord's implication will admit no blemiſh, 
from the very impertinent correction. Beſides, 
as to his ſaying, that neither our Lord, nor St. 
Paul, appcar to have any other ground of theit 
opinion, is notoriouſty falſe; for there are num- 
bers of other paſſ:zges. I will mention a few; the 
tranſlation of Encch, and Elijab, the Fews gave 
credit to; tho? Mr. Chubs did not. And the 
manner of Moſes, their law-giver's dying, was 
another event, on which the Zews moſt prob\bly 
did believe a future ſtate, as well as from P/. xn, 
8, 9, IO, 11. Xvil. 15. Eccl. xu. 14. Ezek. xvii. 
19.—end. Dan. xii 2. Job xxvii. 5, 8. Beſides 
both our Lord and St. Paul knew, by their con- 
verſe with the Jews, that the moſt reigning fect, 
the Phariſees, did profeſſedly believe in a future 
—_— ; 

How could Mr. Chubb ſay of Feſus Chrijt and 
St. Paul being on the eArmative fide the queltt- 
on, (vz. that the Jews did delieve a future ſtate) 
they* « hat ſuch their opinion was grounded upcn,] 
think, docs no otherwiſe appear, than from thi 


 evotetion Chriſt made from the Pentateuch, 


Admit that the argument Mr. Chubb is upon, 
refers to the divine leggation of Moſes, —the tranſ- 
lation of Euch, and the hiſtory of Abel, of Alta. 
bam, and the other patriarchs, were ſufficient in- 
timations of a future ſtate. Eſpecially when we 
add, that our Lord, by this anſwer, put the Sa 
ductes to ſilence, Math. xxiii. 34. a proof, that 
as they owned tae pentateuch to be of divine au- 
taoiity, ſc] they ſaw the force of the argument; 
and they only were affected by it, not the Phar'- 


fees; ſince the former diſbelicved, and the latter Wl 


Uclieved a future ſtate, 


More- 


Peſt humous-works. 


Moreover, Mr. Chubb's manner of expreſſion 
will bear no limitation to the time of Moſes's mi- 
nitration 3 but, I think, muſt be referred to the 
ſtate of the Fexws in general, and till the time of 
the Meſſiah's being raiſed up among them. 
W 1 might farther obſerve, upon the implication, 
Wor inference our Lord made from the ſpeech to 
s, that it was very juſt and natural, and eaſy 
Wor the Jews to have made; /ince in Jehovah's 
eing the God of Abraham, &c. it did appear that 
be patriarchs had a perſonal concern in the ful- 
Flnent of the promiſe made to them, viz. that in 
Weir ſced all the nations of the earth ſhould be bleſ- 
We: and as they had a concern perſonally in the 
Br 0i/es made to the patriarchs; ſo it would fol- 
pw, that there muſt be a future ſtate ;, or that the 
archs bad not finiſhed their exiſtence. On this 
Fromiſe the Fews valued themſelves, as the de- 
Wccodants of Abraham. Iſaiab bids the righteous 
Somtort themſelves under the public calamities, 
Y king back to what God did to Abraham and 
arab, If. li. 2. David ſpeaks of the Few na- 
a, as the people of the God of Abraham, Pſ. xlvii. 
Ck U:cay comforts them by this finiſhing of his 
oDn'cy, theu wilt perform the truth to Jacob, 


| the nero to Abraham, which thou haſt ſworn to 
20, K fathers from the days of old. So that the im- 
l. ion had much propriety, as well as truth in 
18. and was an appeal to the national ſenſe: for 
tin: ere, at this time, expecting a fulfilment 
\ we tne promiſe made to Abraham. 
62. It theſe remarks upon Mr. Tho. Coubl”s Poſt- 
tba ele wer ks ſhall be found to be rational, fair, 
- - E. no more, I apprehend, will be needful 
_— the incompetency of his judgment, the 
rm wn of his reaſonings, and the dangerous ten- 
luttet . of his farewel: as it is not my province to 


0 1 1144 — 
ag ment upon his moral character, farther 
than 
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Arles; &c. 


than his writings have led me; ſo 1 have 1 
ſumed to paſs any ſentence. To bis own a 
; 37 andeth, or falleth. And altho' his fares 


| has been cenſured by me, it would give me ag 
| ſmall pleaſure to find, that ſuch was the 1 integrity 
| | of his heart, notwithſtanding che errors of h 
1 . judgment, that he ſhares, or. participates the ever 
| laſting bleſſedneſs of the upright. 
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